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We are preparea to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and ereating a competency for the FUTURE. 
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A Spare Tire and. . ? 


Few motorists start on a long trip without a 
spare tire. They can be shown the same need 
for Accident and Health Insurance. 


One may never need either —but if he does, 
he’s likely to need it mighty bad. 

Commonwealth’s Sterling Accident and 
Health Contract is the safe ‘‘spare”’ to carry 








SUPERIOR 
SERVICE! 


The word SERVICE in its true sense, 
is the keynote constantly sounded 
throughout this rapidly growing or- 
ganization. 


Let us prove that our SERVICE is 
SUPERIOR by placing your next 
Bond with the 
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on life’s journey—the longest trip one will 
ever make. ) DETROIT FIDELITY AND 
Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY sualty SURETY COMPANY 
Philadelphia HOMER H. McKEE, President 
M. €. srewant vison praerise Mer. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
INVESTMENTS 


Totals For United States Companies 
Rose to $280,526,148 in 1927 








MORTGAGE LOANS IN DOMINION WERE 
$253,175, 752 





Bonds and Debentures of American Com- 
panies Were $219,994,393 Last Year 
Orrawa, Canapa, July 31.—No other class 

of investments by life insurance funds in Canada 
is so large as bonds and debentures, and no other 
class has been so largely added to during the 
ten years from 1913 to 1922. The stability of 
the investments of life insurance companies is 
well emphasized by the disregard of their re- 
action to the stock market. First mortgage 
loans and high grade bonds comprise the ma- 
jority of the investments of the companies. 

The total assets in Canada of life insurance 
companies as of December 31, 1927, was $1,415,- 
758,112, while the Canadian assets of fire in- 
surance companies amounted to $146,123,827. 

The percentage of total assets invested in 
bonds and debentures by Canadian life insurance 
companies rose from 31.45 per cent of the total 
assets in 1915 to 48.17 per cent in 1920, while in 
1922 it was 44.31 per cent. During the past 
year bonds and debentures were increased by 
$13,215,506 to $390,288,055. The bonds and 
debentures of United States life companies 
transacting business in Canada were increased by 
$29,863,574 to $219,994,393, or 76.6 per cent of 
Canadian assets. The assets of United States 
life companies in Canada amounted to $286,- 
526,148 on December 31, 1927. The bonds and 
debentures of British life companies were in- 
creased by $26,720 to $32,207,849, while their 
total Canadian assets at December 31, 1927, 
amounted to $51,706,598. 

The important part played by insurance com- 
panies in the mortgage situation in Canada 
through investment of funds is indicated by the 
recent increasing amount of loans. At the end 
of 1921 the mortgage investments of Canadian 
life companies amounted to $118,805,623, or 
25.35 per cent of Canadian assets; at the end 
of 1922 the total was $139,566,030, or 25.12 per 
cent of Canadian assets, at the end of 1924 the 
total was $175,911,266, or 23.49 per cent; while 
at the end of 1927 the total was $253,125,752, or 
23.5 per cent of Canadian assets. 

The mortgage investments of United States 
life companies in Canada at the end of 1927 
amounted to $23,790,383, or 8.3 per cent of total 
assets, while the mortgage investments of Brit- 
ish life companies at the end of 1927 amounted 
to $13,298,285, or 25.1 per cent of total assets. 

The following summary shows the assets of 

(Concluded on page 7) 


CALIFORNIA FIRE INSUR= 
ANCE LAWS 





Recommendations for Revision Made 
By Bar Association Committee 





WOULD GIVE COMMISSIONER RATE 
SUPERVISION 





Charles A. Sunderlin is Chairman of Re- 
porting Group—Consideration in October 


Important recommendations regarding insur- 
ance legislation in California are contained in 
the report of the committee on insurance of that 
State’s Bar Association. The report is to be 
submitted at the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Pasadena, Calif., 
in October. Charles A. Sunderlin is chairman 
of the committee, which is composed of E. H. 
Gruel, Wliliam L. Chitty, John A. Holland, 
Afue McDowell, Miles Dodge, Louis B. Minter, 
Carl M. Yokum, Harold M. Stern, William 
Jennings Bryan, Jr., Preston Hotchkiss, Leo B. 
Wayland, Alfred E. Dennis, Margaret B. Con- 
nell, Henry F. Prince, and Howard Robertson, 
chairman of the section on regulatory commis- 
sions, ex-officio. 

Chairman Sunderlin, noted attorney, is sec- 
retary of the Insurance Institute of Southern 
California, and is the author of Sunderlin’s Lec- 
tures on the Fire Insurance Contract, published 
by The Spectator Company. 

The report of the insurance committee of the 
California State Bar Association is on “Insur- 
ance and Real Estate Commissioners,” and con- 
stitutes, in fact, an argument in favor of the 
adoption by California of the insurance code 
approved by the American Bar Association last 
year. 

Legislation affecting the reasonableness of 
rates, hearings before the Commissioner and 
standard policy forms is dealt with in the re- 
port, in addition to information and suggestions 
anent trust deed foreclosures. 

The report points out that insurance has 
grown at such a pace that “the State has not had 
the opportunity to render any particular degree 
of assistance by the enactment of constructive 
regulartory legislation” until the present. The 
report also says, very fairly, that “Whatever we 
may propose to do in the State of California as 
effecting the business of insurance should be 
considered from the national rather than from 
the State standpoint,” because of the broad scope 
of insurance operations. 


“The necessity in the State of California for 
authorizing the Commissioner of Insurance to 
supervise the making of insurance rates, par- 
ticularly fire rates, is obviously apparent,” de- 
clares the report, which, to a large extent, repre- 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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NEW PLATE GLASS RATES 


Revised Schedule Issued by National 
Bureau 








EFFECTIVE DATE IS SEPTEMBER 1 





Reduction, Country-Wide, Is 10 Per Cent 
—Territorial Differentials Announced 
Plate glass insurance rates have undergone 

a country-wide reduction amounting to 10 per 

cent, except New York, and, on Monday of this 

week the new schedules were released by the 

National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 

derwriters. It will be recalled that the earliest 

public intimation of this rate revision appeared 
in THe Spectator of June 14 in an article 
entitled “Thumb Screws on Plate Glass.” 

The new plate glass rates become effective 
on all new and renewal policies as of Septem- 
ber 1 and policies prior to that date may not 
be endorsed or cancele¢ and subsequently re- 
issued except at the specific wish of the policy- 
holder and then at the short rate only. The 
revision pages for insertion in the plate glass 
insurance manual have been sent to agents and 
the important territorial differentials and 
changes are tabulated as follows: 


Box Flat 
Car Car 
Sizes Sizes 
Per Cent Per Cent 
California— 
Los Angeles territory and San Fran- 
cisco excepted, balance of state 77% 77% 
Colorado— 

Colorado Springs, Denver Pueblo 62% 62% 

BAMMee G8 MG vecdvdcerccecuscs 55 32% 
Connecticut— 

Bridgeport, Waterbury ......... 67% 67% 
Dirstwict Gf Conte cc <sicescnccvns 65 65 
Florida— 

Hendry, Indian River, Martin.... 37% 30 

III A a wc ccuaraia Latstare avcterawiee 65 62% 
OEM cncacdedyetucncedaadcatas 57% 57% 
EPEC CP ee rere ore rrr pe 45 30 
Illinois— 

CO COMIN is kao sis. weisisinetecces Zo. Ra.’s Zo. Ra’s 
Indiana— 

With exception of Indianapolis, 

Lake County, Muncie, Kokomo, 
GENON OE TAME id a6 wows es.cs 67% 6714 
Iowa— 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Council 
luffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Ottumwa, Sioux City, 
WRONG Sve canddsdeuwcsdciease 67% 67% 

Balance of State... cccccecdccne CF 60 
Kansas— 

Memes CUB: 6 dcidecndiasiensets 60 60 
Kentucky— 

With exception of Louisville, bal- 

SUES OR Soci vanhkendcdente 65 65 
Massachusetts— 

OE Ge ne eee 70 70 

Me ee Pern 57% 57% 
Minnesota— 

Minneapolis, St. Paul............ 60 60 

DOMEOG OF DUB cc nccacacdics cas 50 50 
ee Te re eee nee 50 37 
Missouri— 

EM OR see. Jadddagedcaciews-c 60 60 

pile NOMINEE aa cd ehanbercte< eae seas 67% 6714 
Nebraska— 

Sy OMRON sc onauddokenaedca 6214 62% 

Si SI (Oia tenawuseies sacs 67% 67% 


New Jersey— 

Bayonne, Denmark, _Drakeville, 
Hibernia, Hopatcong, Kenvil, Lin- 
coln Park, Mt. Arlington, Mt. 
Hope, Mt. Pleasant, Mountain 

iew, Oreland, Pequannock, 
Pickatinny, Richards, South Am- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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HE fact that the office employees of the 
ZEtna Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford recently celebrated the seventy-eighth an- 
niversary of the first application for life insur- 
ance received by that company with a pageant 
in which 400 took part, recalls the old days 
when the annual field day outing of the com- 
pany was a notable event—perhaps it still is— 
in the life of the company. United States Sen- 
ator Morgan G. Bulkeley, for many years presi- 
dent of the AZtna Life, may not have been the 
originator of the phrase regarding his company 
that it was “one big happy family,” but he at 
least frequently used it. He saw the company 
grow from a few employees to one of the great 
insurance companies of the country and he 
always had a paternal interest in the ever in- 
creasing number. He once said that someone 
had induced the company to put in card indexes 
and since then most of the activities of the 
ofticials consisted in hiring people to take care 
of them. 
* *k * 
E always went to the annual outing which, 
as a rule, began with a parade, with ban- 
ners flying and a band playing, from the home 
office building on Main Street to the railroad 
station. At one of these outings the sporting 
writer of the “Hartford Courant” was present. 
He saw very little to write about so he got hold 
of Senator Bulkeley and talked with him. The 
reporter was hard of hearing, very much so 
when he wanted to be, and his story had such 
interesting points as to how President Bulkeley 
had bought the first peanuts sold in Hartford 
and other reminiscences of earlier days. The 
surprised president demanded an explanation. 
x *k * 
UT the explanation got nowhere for the re- 
porter found it utterly impossible to hear 
a word President Bulkeley said, although he 
shouted at the top of his lungs, and finally left 
profusely thanking him for being so greatly 
pleased with the story. 
* * * 
NOTHER “Courant” reporter once inter- 
viewed President Bulkeley—then seeking 
the nomination for a second term in the United 
States Senate—and asked him to make a state- 
ment on a particular point because, he said, the 
public had a right to know. President Bulkeley 
replied that it was none of the public’s damned 
business, or so the reporter claimed, and ended 
the interview. This was a good line for the 
“Courant” which was bitterly fighting Senator 
Bulkeley’s candidacy. The Senator denied he 
had said any such thing. About two weeks 
later the reporter in question joined the AZtna 
Life’s publicity department and now and then 
had to see Senator Bulkeley on some matter. 
But the Senator, never indicated that he re- 
membered or resented the matter, which was 
characteristic of the man who was not only 
a remarkable insurance executive but probably 
the most picturesque and best liked man Con- 
necticut has had in many decades. 





N the Benenson building at 165 Broadway, 

New York city, is the well-known insurance 
brokerage firm of Murphy & Jordan, Inc. Over 
at 46 Gold street, between John and Fulton 
streets in the same city is Van Axen’s Restau- 
rant which, according to one of its own trade 
slogans is “a meeting place of and for insur- 
ance men.” Next, there is I. Now, Mr. Murphy 
and I have never met, though I shall see to it 
that we soon do, but already I am in his debt! 
The reason is that he has acquired new fame 
in addition to his reputation as a good insurance 
man. He is the originator of a way of serving 
steak! I picked up the menu in Van Axen’s 
Restaurant the other day and, glancing at it, 
saw thereon “Steak a la Murphy.” The com- 
bination of “a la” and “Murphy” aroused my 
curiosity and I promptly ordered that dish to 
find that it is prepared thus: Steak is cut from 
the bone and is then finely chopped. After be- 
ing cooked until the exterior is well browned 
and the interior still retains a ruddy hue, it is 
smothered in fried onions and flavored with a 
piquant sauce. In serving, it is flanked by 
mashed potatoes of Alpine crest whiteness and 
by green peas. Upon inquiry, I was told that 
Mr. Murphy is so fond of it that the dish was 
named for him. He has my official approval. 


* Ok x 


HEN the ambitious Mr. Heeney presented 

himself before Mr. Tunney and acted as 
the latter’s punching bag for some eleven rounds 
of very unevenly matched ability recently, the 
studious Gene took an aeroplane so as not to 
be late for the appointment. Also, he took 
$300,000 of personal accident insurance, writ- 
ten by Barber & Baldwin, New York, to pro- 
tect him from the time of his departure from 
the training camp at Speculator to the Empire 
City. The pilot of that ’plane had crashed an- 
other machine badly just about a week before, 
but still the insurance was issued. According 
to Major G. L. Lloyd, vice-president of Barber 
& Baldwin and a pilot with a notable war rec- 
ord, there was no reason why the coverage 
should not have been granted. His investiga- 
tion satisfied him that the pilot was trustworthy 
and that the prior accident was not the pilot's 
fault. There is the interesting point. An avia- 
tion insurance underwriter who lacked personal 
experience with aircraft and airways might 
easily have turned down the application and so 
lost a nice premium. That’s a pointer for in- 
surance companies planning to write aviation 
lines. 


* * * 


PROPOS of Major Lloyd. The Barber 

& Baldwin office serves tea to officials and 
employees every afternoon near four o’clock. 
If you are in the neighborhood and can think 
of a good business reason for seeing him about 
that time, drop in and he will probably invite 
you to share a cup. Don’t forget two things: 
It really is tea and—you can’t remember who 
told you it was being served! 
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N the midst of all the hubbub about “pros- 
perity” imposed upon us by our political 
broadcasters, Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
board of the America Fore companies, looks 
neither towards Albany nor Palo Alto, but be- 
yond the seas for the ultimate continuance of 
American prosperity. It is Mr. Sturm’s im- 
pression that America is an over-sold nation 
and that we must dispose of more goods in the 
overseas markets in competition with our for- 
eign neighbors in order to maintain our level 
of manufacturing and employment at home. 
Mr. Sturm points to the stabilization of the 
French franc, the increase of manufactures and 
exports in Germany and the rapid recovery of 
England from the war slump as evidences of 
a coming struggle for world trade, while he ob- 
serves that American exports for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, were nearly $100,000,000 
less than those of the 1927 fiscal year. 
* * * 
R. STURM would naturally assign an im- 
portant part to insurance in his foreign 
trade program, and this he does in the stimulat- 
ing remarks which follow: 

International trade is predicated, to an even 
greater extent than domestic commerce, upon 
the safeguards afforded by insurance. Carriers 
and their cargoes must be able to obtain such 
protection or they will not leave port. It is 
evident that our marine insurance should be sup- 
plied to American shippers by American under- 
writers rather than by foreign concerns because 
such insurance directly fosters the international 
business which we must have in order to assure 
a continuance of the prosperous conditions that 
have meant so much to the people of this coun- 
try. With a union of American shipping, Amer- 
ican banking and American insurance, however, 
we need have no fear for the future of our for- 
eign trade. 

* * Ox 

T is good to hear the competitive note struck 
in a discussion of marine insurance. Ameri- 
can marine underwriters need a fight talk. I 
predict that foreign marine and reinsurance 
companies are going to have a difficult time 

holding their advantage in this country. 

x ok x 

HE July issue of The Hartford Agent, 
house organ of the Hartford Fire and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity companies, 
bears on its mast head, “Volume XX, No. I.” 
This means that the paper started in June, 1909, 
and the editor refers to its venerable history 
with pardonable pride. The big aim of The 
Hartford Agent, he says, has been to be sin- 
cere, helpful and interesting and he asks, “How 
well has the job been done?” Fortunately, the 
editors have not striven too sincerely after sin- 
cerity with the result that the paper is never 
dull, while the best testimonial to its helpfulness 
may be found in the amazing records rolled up 
by the company’s agents during the last decade. 

O, “Long life to The Hartford Agent!” for 

when better quips are hewed by its ener- 
getic editors, this column, as usual, will re- 
print them. 
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NEW JERSEY COMMISSIONS 

MONG the many dangers and evils 

of bureaucratic government is the 
secrecy with which those entrenched in 
power so frequently seek to surround 
themselves. That fact may be added to 
other reasons, sufficient in themselves, 
why insurance and other semi-public 
activities should not be operated by the 
State, a very different thing from thor- 
ough and unsleeping State supervision. 

It does not always follow that privately 
conducted organizations which have ex- 
tensive dealings with the public at large 
and very distinct obligations to it are 
quite as frank and open as they should 
be on subjects concerning which the pub- 
lic has a reasonable right to be kept well 
informed. Mystery may draw crowds 
for many months to a Broadway the- 
trical production, but it is simply irritat- 
ing and exasperating when it becomes the 
cloak of an insurance company or of 
some of its officials. 

It is fair to ask why there should be 
any lack of full and complete knowledge 
of what the various fire insurance com- 
panies conducting business in New Jersey 
are doing or are planning to do. The 
New Jersey controversy over commissions 
has been a long drawn out one, and the 
end is not as yet at hand. The various 
fire insurance companies, the insurance 
brokers and the agents have viewed the 
subject, very naturally, from different 
angles. 

One particular point came up for soiu- 
tion in connection with the amendment 





to the Ramsay Act as to whether a com- 
pany could legally pay the same com- 
mission to a non-policy writing agent as 
to a recording agent, since the law for- 
bids the giving of anything of value to 
one agent in New Jersey which is not 
given to all agents of the same company. 
Last week, THE SEpPcratTor printed the 
opinion of Attorney-General Edward L. 
Katzenbach which held that, since the 
design of the act was to prohibit a com- 
pany from allowing any commission or 
compensation to one agent in excess of 
that paid to another agent on like classes 
of risks, when an agent actually writes 
a policy of insurance and thus relieves the 
home office or branch office of the neces- 
sity of doing the work the company 
should pay such agent the actual cost 
which the home or branch office would 
have incurred in doing the work, and add 
such cost to the commission, for such 
added sum could not be considered a 
part of the commission. 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion decided that the law would be com- 
plied with if the scale of commissions for 
non-policy writing agents were made five 
points lower than that already promul- 
gated and recording agents were paid the 
5 per cent for writing policies, thus bring- 
ing their commisions up to the scale 
originally promulgated. This was also 
noted in last week’s issue. 

Some New Jersey agents have pro- 
tested that not all the companies affiliated 
with the E. U. A. are making their com- 
mission scale under such arrangement 
effective as of March 28, which was the 
date of approval of the amendment to the 
Ramsay Act, but are making them 
effective as of the date, July 12, of the 
attorney-general’s opinion. 

What companies, if any, are doing 
this? The Eastern ‘Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation apparently does not know, or did 
not when queried by a representative of 
THe SPECTATOR last week. It is our im- 
pression that at least a majority of the 
fire companies are using the March 28 
date instead of July 12, but there is no 
reason why the public in general as well 
as the individual insurance agents affected 
-hould not know the names of these com- 
panies, if there are any such, which are 
not doing this. 

That is but an instance, but it has a 
bearing on the general question of full 
publicity concerning matters which should 


, 


not be clouded with mystery. The public 
relations committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in its re- 
port submitted at the sixty-second annual 
meeting of the Board, advocated a cam- 
paign of advertising on the part of fire 
insurance companies for the purpose of 
creating a better understanding of the 
business by the public to the end that 
greater efficiency may be promoted. It 
announced that it was prepared to pursue 
a definite course of action. 

Such action on the part of the National 
3oard, and of other fire insurance groups 
or individual companies, will most cer- 
tainly increase the benefits resulting if it 
takes note of the fact that there is nothing 
to be gained and a very possible loss to 
be suffered if there is any apparent effort 
to conceal things which by their very 
nature deserve free and full publicity. 





SERIES OF LIFE INSURANCE 
CARTOONS 


N this issue, THE Specrator begins 

the publication of a series of life insur- 
ance cartoons which are copyrighted by 
Marvin C. Mobley and which will appear 
originally in this paper. Mr. Mobley was 
at one time connected in an official capac- 
ity with a large life insurance company 
and, in addition, has had many years of 
practical experience selling life insurance 
in the field. He is thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of the life insurance 
sale and his cartoons will reflect this 
familiarity while, at the same time, being 
of absorbing interest to prospective 
policyholders. 

Each of these cartoons will stress life 
insurance from the angle of what it can 
do for the individual, and will arouse the 
desire of the prospect for life insurance 
by pictorially pointing out how the serv- 
ice of life insurance brings a solution to 
his problems. 

The various types of life insurance 
policies and what they can accomplish 
for the policyholders will be individually 
and strikingly treated in the cartoons, and 
they will tell the story of life insurance 
protection so that it will not only be clear 
to those in the business, but will instantly 
and with additional force impress itself 
on the mind of the prospect and so urge 
on him the necessity for taking out ade- 
quate life insurance protection. 
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EUREKA MARYLAND EMPLOYEES 
MEET 
Business Sessions Preceded Annual Outing 

Battimore, Mp., July 30.—The annual out- 
ing of the employees of the Eureka-Maryland 
Assurance Corporation was held last Saturday 
at Manhattan Beach on the Magothy River. A 
business meeting of the empioyees of the com- 
pany was held the day previous. Approximately 
200 men and women attended both affairs. 

The meeting was presided over by T. J. 
Mehan, field manager, and production for the 
first six months of this year was discussed. 
According to reports the Eureka wrote con- 
siderably more business than during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The ordinary cam- 
paign now in progress and which will end on 
August 6, was also reviewed. 

The outing was in charge of Paul Kruger, 
superintendent of the Baltimore district, and 
consisted of athletic games, swimming races, 
and the serving of luncheon and dinner. The 
trip to the beach from Baltimore was made in 
automobiles. 

Among the guests at the outing were several 
officials of the company including Joshua M. 
Warfield, president of the company, who will 
leave shortly on his vacation. 


Mutual Life Broadens Rulings on Aviation 
Risks 

Second Vice-President and Manager of 
Agencies George K. Sargent announces that the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
will now receive applications from two aviation 
classes of risks heretofore excluded and in ac- 
ceptable cases will issue policies with extra 
premiums. 

The two classes of risks now included for 
consideration are (1) men who go as passen- 
gers with regular plitos handling the planes and 
(2) men who retain pilots’ licenses but are not 
engaged in regular pilot work, merely taking a 
few flights yearly, but handling the planes 
themselves. 

An extra premium is charged in each case, 
the amount being determined by the number 
of probable yearly flights, to be estimated from 
those taken in the past. 

No double indemnity benefits will be granted 
in such cases, but disability benefits may be 
granted in exceptional cases to passengers only, 
at an extra premium. The company has just 
issued a supplemental application form for avia- 
tion. 


Maryland Life Agency Appointments 


BattimoreE, Mp., July 30.—Charles C. Clay- 
baugh, superintendent of agencies of the Mary- 
land Life Insurance Company, has returned to 
3altimore following a month’s trip through 
various Southern States. While away Mr. 
Claybaugh appointed a number of full-time 
agents in places he visited and also conducted 
schools for agents and prospective ones. 

George W. Evans, for six years assistant 
manager of the Ashville Country Club, has 
been appointed agent of the Maryland Life at 
Ashville, N. C. 








William P. Yarbrough, formerly secretary 
of a women’s college and an inventor of note, 
has been named agent at Valdosta, Ga., by Mr. 
Claybaugh. Mr. Yarbrough was at one time an 
agent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

W. C. Duke, formerly of the American Na- 
tional, was named agent at Moultre, Ga., and 
Leonard C. Bailey, at one time representative 
of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, will 
act as agent of the Maryland company at 
Macon, Ga. 

James S. Goode was appointed agent at 
Statesville, N. C. 

Mr. Claybaugh conducted a school at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Ga. 


Pan-American Life Appoints Dr. C. F. 
Hunter as Florida Supervisor 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, has appointed Dr. Charles F. 
Hunter as supervisor in Florida with headquar- 
ters at Miami. He will have charge of all ter- 
ritory in that State. 

Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president and general 
manager, and J. E. Woodward, vice-president 
and secretary of the Pan-American Life, held 
an agency meeting at the Rice Hotel, Houston, 
recently, at which were present some thirty 
Texas agents associated with the following agen- 
cies: Houston Branch, in charge of J. L. Story; 
E. W. Wade, Gonzales; Joseph Muras, Shiner ; 
C. L. Cofer, Tyler. 
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346 Broadway, New York 
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Pioneering 


Progress always requires pioneering. 
steps, must lead in the exploring of new fields, must “‘go before and 
remove obstacles for those who follow.” 


In order to fulfil its obligation to humaniy, life insurance must seek 
new ways of service, in addition to extending the old. And so it 
must have pioneers. The New York Life has always recognized this 


Many years ago this Company undertook to pioneer in the field of 


After a long and intensive study of declined cases, it found that spe- 
cial rates could be calculated, permitting, with safety, the acceptance 
of many risks which previously had been rejected. 


On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its first sub-standard policy. 
Since then, the writing of insurance on impaired lives has been a part 
of the New York Life’s regular service to the public, and has grad- 
ually been adopted by a majority 


Today, Nylic Agents are enabled to ob- 
tain insurance for approximately three 
out of every five clients who other- 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Someone must take the first 








New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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PROPOSED MEGER 
REJECTED 


Universal Life Drops Deal With Mis- 
sissippi Valley Life 





ELECTION MAKES E. G. ROLWING 
BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Fred C. Weber Now President—$240,000 
to Be Added to Surplus by Stock Sale 


Stockholders of the Universal Life Monday 
rejected the proposal to merge with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Life. North American Company 
of St. Louis, holding corporation for Mississippi 
Valley Life, had offered three shares of this 
preferred stock for each share of Universal 
stock and if the offer had been accepted would 
have reinsured the company in Mississippi Val- 
ley Life in which it owns 94 per cent of out- 
standing capital stock. Notice of the proposal 
appeared in THE Spectator of July 12. 

The Universal Life elected Fred C. Weber of 
St. Louis to succeed Edward G. Rolwing as 
president, while H. W. Shafer, former secre- 
tary, was re-elected to that office, replacing 
Harry M. Lehmkuhl. Mr. Rolwing becomes 
chairman of the board and all other officers and 
directors were re-elected. 

Within the next sixty days the company will 
sell $120,000 of additional $10 a share par-value 
stock at $30 a share, the extra $240,600 going 
into surplus. The company now has $120,000 
capital, assets of $179,000 and approximately 
$2,500,000 of insurance in force. It operates in 
Missouri and Illinois and plans to apply for 
licenses in three additional States before the 
close of this year. 


C. S. Montgomery Leaves Agency Work 
With National Life to Serve Policy- 
holders 


Charles S. Montgomery for many years con- 
nected with the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt. has resigned from 
agency development work and will continue 
with the title of manager, but will devote him- 
self to personal service to new policyholders 
and will be located at Los Angeles. Ralph N. 
McCord, general agent at Los Angeles, will 
have charge of the company’s development work 
in Southern California. 


Cntario Equitable Offers Stock Rights 
Today 

At a special general meeting, held recently, 
the shareholders of the Ontario Equitable Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of Waterloo, 
Canada, unanimously approved an application 
to increase the authorized capital of the com- 
pany from 37,500 shares to 52,500 shares. Sup- 
plementary Letters Patent have since been is- 
sued, increasing the authorized capital, and to- 


day, the shareholders of the company will be 
offered one new share of stock for each four 
shares now held, at the price of $22.50 per 
share, which is about one-half the present mar- 
ket price of the shares. 


Canadian Life Insurance Investments 
(Concluded from Page 3) 


Canadian life companies at December 31, 1926 


and 1927: 
1927 


$1,077,523,366 


253,175,752 


1926 

Assets of Canadian life 

COMPANIES 5.60.00 66-0 we $944,609,118 
Mortgage loans.......... 217,754,300 
Heat GGG. 6c cccvecdes 27,542,603 
Loans on collateral....... 1,380,367 
Lodns on policies........ 128,090,606 
Bonds and debentures.... 377,072,549 36 
177,209,294 168,921,338 


SRGGRE as vias ee pidleeccmereore 
PaO Re ror Ae eae ae 6,084,557 7,243,364 
CORES assets 66 6s 5-6 ee ce 1,046,450 1,519,484 


The following illustrates how the percentage | 


of Canadian life companies’ assets invested in 
mortgage loans has risen and fallen at inter- 
vals since 1912: 


Year Total Assets Mortgages Po. 
pL ee $ 211,632,875 $ 75,246, 20G 6 25 6:e. GO 
i eae 293,247,383 95,016,690....... 32.15 
1920 20 420,086,707 106,805,611....... 24.72 
Ce, ee 748,775,128 175,805;266. 6 -.<s 23:4 
WWF es 1,077 ,523,366 PX 9. bo PS 


As fire insurance companies must provide for 
the contingency of extensive liquidation of 
funds, mortgage investments are not weil 
adapted to their purposes. While the invest- 
ments of the greater number of life companies 
in mortgages are extremely heavy, some of the 
largest fire insurance companies have not a 
single mortgage investment, and the entire mort- 
gage investments in Canada of fire insurance 
companies at the end of 1927 amounted to 
$7,127,120. Since this is the case of the larger 
fire companies it is not to be expected that the 
smaller companies will invest heavily in mort- 
gages. 

The total funds in mortgage loans in Canada 
by insurance companies operating under Do- 
minion licenses are given in the following table: 


Companies 1914 1920 1927 
Canadian life cos.$91,705,672 $119,875,623 $253,125,752 
J. S. life cos... 9,173,678 9,049,828 23,790,383 
British life cos.. 18,420,270 10,655,294 13,298,285 
Canadian fire cos. 3,160,250 3,520,339 4,233,583 
U. S$. fire cos... 8,300 5,000 13,000 
3ritish fire cos... 14,695,386 3,692,045 2.880,537 


Pan-American’s National Convention to Be 
at Palm Beach 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, has announced that it has selected 
the Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla., 
as the headquarters of its national convention 
and that it will hold a three-day meeting there 
on January 23, 24 and 25, 1929. Agents of the 
company who produce their quota of paid-for 
business for the Convention Club Year will 
enjoy the trip as guests of the company. It 
is estimated that there will be about 150 in at- 
tendance. 





DECISION FAVORS LIFE 
COMPANIES 


Ohio Court Overrules Demurrer 
Metropolitan Life Test Case 
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30 DAYS ALLOWED FOR 7 


Suit Involves 1926 Premiums—Increaged 
Tax Impounded Pending Outcome | 


Decision favorable to insurance companieg in 
the Ohio premium tax litigation was rendered 
by the lower court last week when Judge Hehry 
L. Scarlett of the Court of Common Pleas; of 
Franklin County (Columbus), Ohio, overryled 
the demurrer of the defendant to the petifion 
in the case of Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Safford. This case is a test suit, 
authorized by the Association of Life Insuraince 
Presidents, instituted last October in the ndme 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
as a class suit for the benefit of all insurahce 
companies similarly situated, contesting the 
validity of the one-half of one per cent pre- 
mium tax increase imposed by the Ohio Legis- 
lature in 1927 in so far as applicable to pre- 
miums collected during 1926. 3 

Temporary injunction restraining William’ C. 
Safford, Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, 
from revoking licenses of foreign insurahce 
companies for refusing to pay the one-half: of 
one per cent premium tax increase was grarited 
November 1, 1927. Under that court order 
some 280 insurance companies (life, fire and das- 
ualty) took advantage of any benefits accuring 
under the suit and the increased tax paid: by 
them was impounded pending outcome of the 
suit. The defendant demurred to the petition 
of the company. Oral arguments on the demur- 
rer were concluded January 17, 1928, Hon. 
Arthur I. Vorys of Columbus appearing for the 
company, and Hon. C. S. Younger as special 
counsel for the attorney-general, for the de- 
fendant. _ 

The decision handed down last week over- 
ruled the demurrer and sustained the company’s 
contention that the Ohio premium tax payable 
each year in the “month of November,” is a tax 
on the business of the previous year, and, there- 
fore, the one-half of one per cent increase 
enacted in 1927 is invalid with respect to 1926 
premiums under the provision of the Ohio Cén- 
stitution prohibiting retroactive laws. : 

In concluding his decision, Judge Scarlett 
said: 

The demurrer to the petition will therefore 
be overruled; and if the defendant does not 
desire to plead further, as I assume (all ques- 
tions having been raised by the demurrer) the 
injunction will be made permanent against the 
defendant. The entry should also provide for 
the release of the money in bank to the insur- 
ance companies upon the completion of this 
case if this judgment is affirmed. ; 

Under Ohio practice a period of thirty days 
is allowed for filing an appeal. 
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That Company— 


In an expanding mood pre- 
sents many wonderful opportu- 
nities to men of character and 


good record. 


Openings in Cal- 


ifornia, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Okla- 


homa and Texas. 


Insurance in force, 


$100,000,000 


Admitted Assets, 
$14,250,000 


Direct Home Office Contracts 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 


Home Office: 


Sacramento 





—The— 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 





Insurance in Force 


Over $333,000,000 





Admitted Assets 


Over $56,000,000 





Payments to Policyholders in 1927 


Over $4,000,000 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $47,000,000 





BrapFrorp H. WALKER 
President 


Joun G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 

















GENERAL AGENT 
Wanted 


A prominent middle west life insurance company, 
with a large volume of business desires to establish 


a general agency in the following states: 


lowa 


Nebraska 


North Dakota 


Illinois 


South Dakota 


If you have the qualifications to handle these valu- 
able connections, the opportunities are unlimited 
and remuneration will be more than satisfactory. 





This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man 
capable of organizing 
and directing an agency 
force. 


In answering give full 
information as to your 
present connections, age, 
experience, and ‘phone 
number. Interview will 
be arranged. 


Write Middle West 


care The Spectator 








EXCEPTIONAL NEW 
POLICY CONTRACT 


Allows insured on Limited 
Pay or Endowment form, to 
change back to Whole Life 
without medical examina- 
tion; without loss of original 
age rate; and withdraw in 
cash excess premiums over 
Whole Life rate, plus 4% 
compound interest, without 
lien or interest charge. 

















WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
OWN OLD MAN? 


The old man your prospect will become is one 
of your best selling talks. 

Are you looking well to your OWN old age— 
or are you still a sub-agent, drawing down the 
commissions of an apprentice? 


To the ambitious advancement is imperative, and 
seldom waits on opportunity. No need to wait, when 
our plan provides an absolute agreement whereby 
you can 
Build and Manage Your Own Business 

in any one of many prosperous sections of Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Alabama. 

Write in Strict Confidence, 

Naming Territory Desired. 

IRA F. ARCHER 


Superintendent of Agencies 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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MILLION=DOLLAR PRO= 
DUCERS’ MEETING 


Round Table of “Big Guns” to Be 
Feature of Detroit Convention 








PAUL F. CLARK WILL PRESIDE 





Program for Gathering of National Life 
Underwriters Is Nearing Completion 

The Detroit convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, to be held Sep- 
tember 12, 13 and 14, will feature an informal 
group meeting of million-dollar producers along 
the lines of a similar group at the Memphis con- 
vention. This year the round table discussion 
will commence with breakfast at 8:30 o’clock on 
the morning of September 12, which will be fol- 
lowed by an informal discussion to continue until 
11 o’clock, when the formal session of the con- 
vention will be opened. 

The best three sales presentations that are 
developed at the round table conference are to 
be presented in periods of fifteen minutes each at 
three of the principal convention sessions if the 
person offering the presentation is willing. Paul 
F. Clark, a member of the program committee 
of the National Association, who had charge of 
the million-dollar round table at the Memphis 
convention, will preside at the Detroit meeting. 

Those eligible to join this group are agents 
who have paid for $1,000,000 or more of ordi- 
nary business in one or more companies in the 
year 1927; agents who have paid for $1,000,000 
or more of ordinary business in the last club 
year of their company, and agents who have paid 
for $1,000,000 or more of ordinary business in 
one or more companies from January 1 to Sep- 
tember, 1928. 


MISSOURI INHERITANCE TAXES 
Law Amendment Held Unconstitutional— 
Life Insurance Men Interested 
St. Lours, Mo., July 30.—Circuit Judge Geo. 
E. Mix, of St. Louis, Mo., recently held an 
amendment to the Missouri State inheritance 
tax law, enacted by the last Missouri General 
Assembly, to be unconstitutional and disallowed 
the State’s claim to an additional tax of $700,- 
000 to $800,000 from the $13,000,000 estate of 

the late Paul Brown, of St. Louis. 

Judge Mix’s decision will be appealed to the 
Missouri Supreme Court. Should that tribunal 
sustain the lower court it will mean the State 
will collect but $546,482 from the estate under 
the inheritance tax law as it stood prior to 
the last amendment. Life insurance men, deal- 
ing in life insurance to cover inheritance taxes, 
are greatly interested. 

The amendment which Judge Mix held uncon- 
stitutional was passed by the Missouri General 
Assembly to take full advantage of a provision 
in the Federal inheritance tax law permitting 
States to deduct as much as 80 per cent of the 
federal tax. The Missouri amendment which 
was approved on April 7, 1927, provided that 
when the State inheritance tax does not come 
to 80 per cent of the federal tax levy it shall be 
increased to that amount. 


Forest P. Tralles, attorney for the Brown’ 


estate, attacked the Missouri amendment on the 
following grounds: 1. It sought to tax prop- 
erty outside the State; 2. It sought to tax in- 
terest of the widow in her husband’s estate of 
an absolute right, her only tax being in excess 
of what the law allows; 3. That the amend- 
ment was contrary to the Missouri Constitution 
in that it seeks to enact a law merely by refer- 
ence to another law while the Constitution pro- 
vides that no law shall be enacted merely by 
reference but language sought to be embodied 
must be set forth in the new law. 


SECURITY MUTUAL’S CONVENTION 
Gathering at Montreal Composed of Pro- 
duction Leaders 

The convention of the Top Notcher’s and 
Select Circle Clubs of the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
recently held at Montreal, was a great success. 
On the entertainment side it included motor 
trips, a boat ride down the St. Lawrence River 
to Quebec and a banquet and dance. Dr. S. S. 
Huebner delivered an address on “The Creative 
and Conservable Force of Life Insurance.” A 
feature of the convention was a series of ten- 
minute talks on subjects pertaining to success- 
ful methods of selling life insurance by a num- 
ber of the company’s outstanding producers. 

The program, in part, was as follows: Ad- 
dress by David S. Dickenson, president; “Com- 
pleting Our Plans,” F. Leon Mabile, superin- 
tendent of agencies; “Selection Aids,” Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Aten, Medical Director; “Dual Income 
at Maturity,” DeWayne Nelson, Rice Lake, 
Wis.; “How to Get Prospects from New Policy- 
holders,” C. J. Maher, Duluth, Minn.; “Service 
to Existing Policyholders,” R. P. Hopkins, Lew- 
isburg, Tenn.; “Value of Renewals,” R. A. Hol- 
venstot, Eau Claire, Wis.; “Beneficiaries—First 
and Second,” C. F. Philley, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
“Applications of Dividends,” I. J. Ussiker, New 


York, N. Y.; “Tactful Persistence,’ L. H. 
Cherry, Jr., Southern Pines, N. C.; “Placing 
Additional Insurance,” L. V. Thorstenberg, 


Hutchinson, Kans.; “The Christmas Policy,” S. 
J. Benyas, Detroit, Mich.; “Talking to Pros- 
pects,” M. F. Downs, Binghamton, N. Y.; “Team 
Work,” R. W. Rose, president, Top-Notchers’ 
Club, New York, N. Y.; “Self-confidence,” R. 
M. Feely, Newark, N. J.; “Visions and 
Dreams,” F. P. Danzilio, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
“Agency Spirit,’ S. R. Cooper, Chicago, IIl.; 
“Our Business,’ F. A. Dickey, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and “Our Future,” G. H. Dann, Pirg- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Prudential Enters Four More States 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, Newark, 
has announced that the company has been li- 
censed to do business in four additional States, 
Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico and North Da- 
kota. President Duffield said that the Pruden- 
tial has applied for admission to these States 
solely on account of its expanding group in- 
surance business and that the company does not 
intend to do a general business in them. 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
EXPLAINED 


New Book Just Published by The 
Spectator Company 








VALUABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE 
DATA GIVEN 


Author is Herbert M. Olney—Funded and 
Unfunded Plans Described 


Perhaps no phase of the modern development 
of life insurance production methods has so 
broadened the scope of what life insurance pro- 
tection means to the public as has the insurance 
trust idea. Life insurance men, trust company 
officials, lawyers and banking officers have all 
been given a newer understanding of the pur- 
pose of life insurance and a new opportunity for 
service by this concept. i 

To filll the growing demand for an accurate, 
comprehensive text book on the subject of ilife 
insurance trusts, The Spectator Company has 
just published “Life Insurance Trusts IEx- 
plained,” the author of which is Herbert; M. 
Olney, member of the New York Bar, trust 
officer of the Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company in New York, and lecturer in fiduciary 
and corporate trust law at the New York Chap- 
ter, Inc., of the American Institute of Banking 
in co-operation with Columbia University. ‘Mr. 
Olney, through experience and investigation as 
well as through daily contact with the subject 
matter, is particularly well qualified to deal 
with the topic on which he writes, and the new 
book, as a result, is an epitome of the best that 
has so far been brought out along this line. , 

“Life Insurance Trusts Explained” deals with 
such angles of the situation as the elements of a 
trust, general definitions, duties and responsi- 
bilities of a trustee, the usefulness of trusts and 
kindred others. Funded and unfunded trusts 
are concisely treated in the book, and life in- 
surance is stressed with special attention to the 
part it plays as a foundation for such trusts and 
as a guardian of the interests of the insured. 
The rights of the insured under a life insurance 
trust are particularized, and specimen clauses 
for insertion to achieve those rights are given. 

The effect of life insurance trusts upon taxes 
is dealt with in an effective manner and the 
taxation of the revocable trust is detailed. The 
operation of the life insurance trust is discussed 
in such a way as to be of the greatest value to 
the reader, and matters of trust administration 
are looked at from every viewpoint, so that life 
insurance company officials, as well as lawyers 
and trust and banking officers, will have their 
knowledge of the subject greatly augmented. 
The trilateral relations between the life insur- 
ance company, the trustee and the insured are 
fully revealed, and the explanations set forth in 
this connection are of such nature as to add ma- 
terially to the development of the whole idea. 
The plan of the life insurance trust is given 
and examples are furnished. 

“Life Insurance Trusts Explained” is a book 
of 64 pages, is well and durably bound in two 
colors, and may be obtained from The Specta- 
tor Company at $1 per copy. 
































Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Serviceg 
N IDEAL became u reality when, on February 
Ist, 1843, “Tue Murua Lire oF NEw York” 
issued its first policy. The business of life insurance 


on the mutual plan started in America then and 
there. 

Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to 
greatness—age in itself is no great distinction. THE 
Murua Lire began with high ideals of business 
conduct, which still prevail. It aims at quality and 
to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their repre- 
sentatives THE MuTUAL LiFe has an outstanding 
record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as 
a career are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 














HOME OFFICE HELP— 
Nothing Succeeds Like Success 





Mr. Will Taylor, Secretary, has 
taken as his special province the break- 
ing up of agents’ prejudices against 
success, 

He gets John Fieldman to join. the 
App-A-Week Club and shows him that 
he can write business regularly. Soon 
John Fieldman, who had been flound- 
ering in the half-light of business-now- 
and-then, realizes that he can earn 
money steadily as an underwriter if 
he makes up his mind to keep at it. 
He soon knows he can, because he has 
done it. 

Mr. Taylor has discovered that 
nothing succeeds like success. He 
knows that it is often a struggle for an 
agent to start producing regularly, and 
he encourages, coaxes, and helps him 
through the first hard weeks. Then, 
when the going is easier, he gets 
nearly as much satisfaction from the 
agent’s success as the agent himself. 
Mr. Taylor and the App-A-Week Club 
have helped many agents over the 
shoals of spasmodic effort to success. 


The Franklin Life 


Insurance Company 
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Lincoln National Life 
Managers’ School 


Opportunity is open for two or three more 
applications for the 1928 Managers’ School 
It will be held in Septen:- 








of our Company. 
ber. 
These men will be definitely trained for spe- 
cific existing managerial and general agency 
openings including Omaha, Dayton and 
Pittsburgh. The class will be limited to 
twelve men. 

Write in Confidence 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
More than $540,000,000 in force. 














A Summer Vacation in 


Canada 


In the cool, forest-covered Highlands of Ontario, 
150 miles north of Toronto, lies lovely Lake of Rays, 
the outing place of the 1926 Peoria Life Hundred 
Thousand Club. From every direction, from both 
coasts and from north and south, Peoria Life agents 
will assemble this month for this superb outing. 

We take a pardonable pride in the Peoria Life 
agency clubs. Admission is not based merely on 
volume of production. High professional qualifica- 
tions and standards of service are required for this 
honor. In offering these delightful annual outings, 
the Company recognized the attainments of its 
agents who qualify for such distinction. 

Having once tasted the benefits and the prestige 
that go with club membership, Peoria Life agents 
are exceedingly loath to lose their advantage, eager 
and anxious to advance themselves to the higher 
clubs. The Peoria Life clubs with their attractive 
rewards constitute one of the incentives which 
stimulate Peoria Life agents to higher ambitions 
and increasingly greater success. 

Co. 


Peoria Life Insurance 


Peoria, Illinois 
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HOME LIFE GETS MELLOR 
& ALLEN 


Noted Producers to Act as Managers 
at Philadelphia 








ANNOUNCEMENT BY VICE-PRESIDENT 
JAMES A. FULTON 





Company Official Says Appointees Have 
“Remarkable Experience and Back- 
ground” 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New 
York, through James A. Fulton, its vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, has just announced 
the appointment of Mellor & Allen, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, as its mahagers in that city. 

Sigourney Mellor and A. Rushton Allen, con- 
stituting the firm of Mellor & Allen, Inc., have 
been known throughout their careers as phe- 
nomenally successful producers individually and 
in association. The recent announcement that 
they had rejoined forces and would specialize 
in personal and corporation life insurance trust 
business created a stir in life insurance circles 
and those familiar with the capacities of these 
two men have been alert to learn the direction 
in which they would focus their activities. 

Vice-President Fulton, in making the an- 
nouncement of the apopintment, said: 

We feel that we are particularly fortunate in 
getting as our representatives in the city of 
Philadelphia two men of such proved capacity 
as Messrs. Mellor and Allen. It is unusual to 
find two men so young with such a remarkable 
experience and background. Mr. Mellor is now 
not quite thirty-nine and Mr. Allen is forty. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY SOUVENIR 
Pacific Mutual Life Publishes Chronicles 
of Company’s Development 

In celebration of its sixtieth anniversary the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles has published a handsomely bound and 
well illustrated book of over 300 pages, which 
gives an interesting history of the company and 
the development of its organization. 

The books containing the minutes of the board 
of directors through all the years prior to 1906 
and other papers and materials were burnt in 
the San Francisco fire in April of that year, but 
the minute books of the executive committee of 
the board, with the exception of the one in use 
at the time of the fire, were preserved, and, 











General Superintendent 


of Agents of a growing insurance com- 
pany writing all kinds of Ordinary and 
Industrial life insurance. Present pre- 
mium income about $1,000,000. Must 
have force, character, thorough experi- 
ence and best reference. Salary $5,000 
and commission. A real superintend- 


ent can earn $15,000 to $20,000 an- 


nually. 
Box 80 
Care of The Spectator 











thanks to that fact, the author, C. I. D. Moore, 
sixth vice-president and assistant superintendent 
of agencies, has been able to compile an accurate 
record. 


The company was organized in 1867 and was 
located at Sacramento. Leland Stanford was 
the first president. In 1881 the head office was 
transferred to San Francisco at which time 
George A. Moore was president. Its office 
building was burned in the fire which followed 
the earthquake of 1906 there, and the home office 
is now in Los Angeles. 


“Interpolation’”—A Notable Actuarial 
Treatise 


“Interpolation,” by J. F. Steffensen, Sc. D., 
professor of actuarial science at the University 
of Copenhagen, is a treatise of great value in 
the highly technical field it surveys and will 
undoubtedly take a high place among the author- 
itative writings on this subject. 


Interpolation, according to Thiele, “ist die 
Kunst swischen den Zeilen einer Tafel zu 
leisen.” The Standard Dictionary defines it as 
“the process of deriving intermediate values of 
a quantity from a series of given values.” Dr. 
Steffensen asserts that the theory of interpola- 
tion is a subject which has progressed more 
slowly than many other branches of mathematics 
because the practical computer finds himself 
sufficiently occupied with the carrying out of 
lengthy calculations and would rather leave it 
to the mathematican to provide the necessary 
tools for these calculations. But, he says, the 
mathematician, while undoubtedly interested in 
the question of expanding functions in inter- 
polation-series, prefers looking at the question 
from the point of view of expansion in infinite 
series. 

Mr. Steffensen has made his own translation 
into English and he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Arthur Stevenson of the University of 
Toronto who helped him to polish up the Eng- 
lish for that translation. The book contains 
250 pages, is attractively bound and may be pur- 
chased from The Spectator Company at a cost 
of $8 a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION’S 
MEETING 


E. G. Berlet Made Chairman of Managers’ 
Committee 

At the annual meeting of the managers’ com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwirters held at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Thursday, E. J. Berlet, manager of the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of America, was 
elected chairman. A. Morss Baker, supervisor 
of the Philadelphia Agency of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Chester A. 
Duffield, manager, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; James O. Jensen, assist- 
ant general agent, AZtna Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Eugene Jordan, manager of the Sun Life 
of Canada; J. Renwick Montgomery, manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
James A. Tyson, general agent, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, were elected members of the managers’ 
executive committee. 

Ways and means were discussed for improv- 
ing educational and sales conditions for life in- 
surance agents. The next meeting will be ob- 
served on September 27, and monthly luncheon 
meetings will be held on the fourth Thursday 
of each month. 


W. G. CLOSE MADE MANAGER 
To Represent Home Life at Indianapolis 

The Home Life Insurance Company of New 
York has just announced the appointment of 
Wirt G. Close, who has been with the company 
in the city of Philadelphia, as manager in In- 
dianapolis. 

The groundwork having been laid in Philadel- 
phia, the further agency development will be 
carried forward by Messrs. Mellor & Allen, two 
Philadelphians, whose appointment is announced 
in another place in this issue. 

Mr. Close was originally from the Middle 
West and his appointment at Indianapolis takes 
him back to a field with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. The company plans an extensive de- 
velopment, not only in the city of Indianapolis, 
but throughout the State. 
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Company in the Near East. 
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Qualified 


desired for a limited period of time to supervise the installa- 
tion of a modern system of organization in a Life Insurance 


Applications should state full particulars as to training and 
experience, together with advices as to how soon applicant 
could leave for abroad and how long he could remain there. 


Address Box 3, care of The Spectator 
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ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders, over 
$26,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force 


$141,178,497.00 
A. C. TUCKER, President 








THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


(Illinois) 
A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 


SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 





THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 


TRO IS SOTO ~ 6 ve '6:-5:6 nie wee o 01a 0s b's 00 010 10 $24,000,000 
Benefits Paid since Organization Over....... 36,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Miss Bina M. West Miss Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 














Are You The Man? 


If so, and you can prove it, an unusual opportunity awaits you. An estab- 
lished and progressive 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
intends to open an Agency in 
BRADFORD, PA. 


If offers—to the right man—an exceptionally good proposition. 

The man we want must have a clean and commendable record. He should 

also know how to select, train, and stimulate sub-agents. 

Compensation will include generous commissions and renewals with drawing 

account or salary and expenses. 

= you can ‘fill the bill,” write and tell us all about yourself, in strict confi- 
ence. 


Address Agency Manager, care THE SPECTATOR. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK FOR LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS AND TRUST OFFICERS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS EXPLAINED 


By Herbert M. Olney 
Member of the New York Bar 
Trust Officer, Liberty National Bank and Trust Company 
in New York 


Life Insurance Trusts have already been estab- 
lished for sums running into the hundreds oz 
millions of dollars, and 


The Possibilities for New Business 
Are Enormous! 


The Life Insurance Trust is a common meeting 
ground for 


The Underwriter and the Trust 
Officer 


and the business of both can be promoted 
through the greater use of Insurance Trusts. 
Policyholders and their beneficiaries are like- 
wise very greatly benefited by the combined 
services rendered by 


Life Insurance and Corporate 
Trustees 


Every underwriter and trust officer should 
study Mr. Olney’s book, which contains the 
information needed by them for the develop- 
ment of the best service in adapting insurance 
to the needs of beneficiaries. 


The chapter titles are: General Explanation 
and Definitions; The Unfunded Insurance 
Trust; The Funded Life Insurance Trust: 
Matters of Trust Administration; Planning 
the Trust; Trust Settlements Increase Useful- 
ness of Insurance. The General Policies for 
Cooperation adopted by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York and the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York, are alse 


given. 
Price $1. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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200,000 EMPLOYEES GET 
INSURANCE 


Group Plan of General Motors In- 
volves That Number 








COVERAGE AMOUNTS TO $400,000,000 





Contracts Include Health and Accident 
Benefits and Are Largest Ever Written 
General Motors Corporation last week wrote 

industrial as well as insurance history when it 

made application to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, for the largest 
group life and sickness and accident policies 

ever written, for the benefit of more than 200,- 

000 employees of its divisions, subsidiaries and 

affiliated companies. Announcement of the trans- 

action which is expected to total between $350,- 

000,000 and $400,000,000, life insurance and a 

weekly benefit of $3,000,000, was made by AI- 

fred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, 

and appeared in THE Spectator of July 26. 

The program will be cooperative, the cost being 

shared by the corporation and its employees. 

Immediately after the signing of the appli- 
cation, Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan, who is in London, was notified of the 
event by Vice-President Ecker via trans-At- 
lantic telephone. Speaking from the insurance 
company’s British Isles head office in Bush 
House, London, Mr. Fiske emphasized the mag- 
nitude of the policy by pointing out that it had 
taken the Metropolitan twenty-six years—nearly 
half of its business lifetime—to accumulate as 
much life insurance as is involved in the Gen- 
eral Motors group. The life insurance, he said, 
is more than double the amount of the largest 
previous case, while the total sickness and ac- 
cident benefit is two and one-half times greater 
than the former record. There are only thirty- 
four companies doing business in North Amer- 
ica that had more than $350,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force at the end of 1927 and only ten 
companies that wrote more than that amount 
last year. The sickness and accident insurance 
represents more business of that class than any 
company has ever written in a year’s time. 

The present policy supplants the group life 
policy purchased by General Motors in 1926, 
which totalled originally more than $100,000,- 
000 and eventually grew to be the largest group 
in force. However, even if the new policy were 
considered only from the standpoint of additional 
insurance the increase, in itself, would consti- 
tute the largest contract ever sold. 

Under the terms of the insurance contract, all 
General Motors employees of three months’ 
service are eligible to participate in the insur- 
ance program, while new employees and others 
become eligible as soon as the waiting period has 
elapsed. Individual employees will be insured 
for $2,000 as against $1,000 under the old con- 
tract, and will receive benefits of $15 a week 
for a maximum of thirteen weeks for illness or 
non-occupational accident at a cost of $1.50 a 
month. Occupational accidents will continue to 
be covered by workmen's compensation. Execu- 
tives earning more than $4,800 a year may ap- 
ply for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. 











with two children. 


surance? Ten per cent? 
What do they get for their $600? 


Do you not think this you: 
of $30,000 toleave for his family. 


missing the best 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


WHAT PRICE INCOME 
How Much Should I Lay Aside for Life Insurance? 


HIS is a question more frequently asked the life underwriter than any other. What proportion of his 
income can a young man put into life insurance premiums, especially if he is married? 
Concrete facts speak louder than words. Here is the actual program of a young man, 28, married, 


His income is $5,000 a year. What would you consider a fair proportion of this income to spend for life in- 


Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income 
for the support of the family, an easy proposition for ambitious young parents looking into the future. 


Total life insurance of $30,000,—$5,000 to be paid in cash in case of the husband’s death, the rest so arranged 
in a trust settlement as to produce $100 a month income for the wife during her lifetime. 
ng man has done well for himself and his fi eer: 
Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with a fair income for present living expenses and an estate 


He might struggle for years to obtain such a result in other ways, and then fail of his goal, in the meantime 
le is in life, including the contented enjoyment of his income and his family. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 




















The total and permanent disability clause pro- 
vides for the payment of the insurance to to- 
tally and permanently disabled employees in 
forty equal monthly instalments. 


Metropolitan Life Promotions 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, last 
week announced the following appointments : 

Ernest H. Wilkes, now a third vice-president 
in charge of the Pacific Coast head office, to be 
a second vice-president in charge of division 
No. 2 of territories. 

A. F. C. Fiske, second vice-president, to be 
in charge of division No. 1 of territories. 

Frederick J. Williams, now superintendent 
of agencies, formerly in charge of the New 
England territory, to be a third vice-president 
in charge of the Pacific Coast head office. 

Joseph V. Gregory, formerly manager at 
Somerville, Mass., to be superintendent of agen- 
cies in charge of the northern territory. 

Superintendent of agencies, Walter S. J. 
Shephard, formerly in charge of the northern 
territory, has been transferred to be in charge 
of the New England territory. 


Connecticut Mutual’s First-Year Agents’ 
Meeting 

Twenty-seven qualified first-year agents of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, were entertained at dinner last 
week at the Hartford Golf Club by President 
James Lee Loomis. The visiting agents who 
qualified for this conference, the third in the 
company’s educational program during 1928, 
came from all parts of the country, as far 
South at Atlanta, and as far West as ’Frisco. 





Made Manager for Security Mutual 

Edward B. Jordan, Jr., formerly assistant 
manager of the Haviland Agency (New York 
city) of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, has been made manager 
of the general agency of Sydney G. Harnett, 
New York, of the Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Binghamton, N. Y. 
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PENN MUTUAL’S REGIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS 
Sessions in September to Be at Swamps- 
cott and at Mackinac Island 

The regional conventions of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia will 
be held at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
September 6, 7 and 8 and at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich., September 10, 11 and 
12. Eastern and Southern Agents will go to 
Swampscott, and those of the Western and 
Pacific territory will go to Mackinac. 

The two programs will be identical, except 
for two or three substitutions among the partici- 
pants. Both conventions will be directed by 
Vice-President Hugh D. Hart. 

The Swampscott meeting will open with a 
welcome by Mr. Hart. This first session will 
have five features. Holgar J. Johnson, general 
agent at Pittsburgh, will tell “What Man- 
Power Means to Our Organization;” William 
A. Conway will talk on “Prospecting ;’ and 
Dorion Fleming, general agent at New Or- 
leans, will discuss “Good Will.” Other speak- 
ers will be James A. Preston, Nelson A. Hall 
and Clay Hamlin. 

In the afternoon session of the first day, the 
general agents and agency supervisors. will 
meet to listen to a description and explanation 
by E. Paul Huttinger of the company’s re- 
search department, of the Penn Mutual Super- 
vision plans which have been in the making dur- 
ing the last few months. Also there will be 
four group meetings for special agents, guided 
by Vincent B. Coffin, director of education. 

The session of the second morning will be in 
charge of E. G. McWilliam, of McWilliam & 
Hyde, general agents in New York. “Monday 
Morning in a Penn Mutual Agency,” is the 
discriptive title of the doings of the session. 

At the last session, J. Elliott Hall, general 
agent in New York, will preside. To an open 
forum, three hours will be given. Vice-Presi- 
dent and Medical Director Harry Toulmin, 
Actuary George R. White, Supervisor Malcolm 
Adam, Director of Education Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, and other home officials, together with the 
company’s most experienced general agents will 
b eseated on the platform, and answer questions. 
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Hire 


VEN the smallest towns have replaced 
the hose cart of the 80’s with modern 
motor pumpers and chemical apparatus. 


Insurance facilities have improved 
along with fire fighting methods. Today 
with the aid of Use and Occupancy, Profiis, 
Rent, Rental Value and Transportation 
coverages, the damage which modern fire 
fighting equipment cannot prevent is paid 


for by modern insurance. 


Are all your clients provided with 
up-to-date insurance or do some of them 
still depend upon 1330 iasurance equipment 


for protection from loss? 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Cuainman oF tre BoaRo. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presioenr 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





CHICAGO - DALLAS . 


NEW YORK 
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SECURITY WILL ADD TO 
CAPITAL 


Plans Raise from $1,800,000 to 
$2,000,000 


—_—_—— 


ASSETS WILL BE $13,700,000 








Company Issuing 8000 New Shares of 
Stock at $50, Par $25 

The Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven will increase its capital stock from 
$1,800,000 to $2,000.000 by issuing 8000 shares 
of stock at $50 a share, par value $25 a share, to 
stockholders of record on July 20, payable on 
or before November 1, 1928. Warrants have 
been issued to stockholders entitling them to 
subscribe for one new share for each nine 
shares held by them on July 20. 

The warrants for fractions of shares are 


transferable without assignment, and_ stock- 
holders have been advised to buy or sell enough 


of these to call for full shares, as no fractional 
shares of stock will be issued. The stock, which 
‘will be issued as of November 1, will partici- 
pate in dividends payable after that date. 

Earlier in the present year the Security in- 
creased its capital from $1,500,000 to $1,800,000, 
$300,000 surplus being paid in. On the basis of 
its latest annual statement this second issue of 
capital stock will bring its assets up to $13,700,- 
000, and its net surplus is over $4,000,000. 


DEATH OF EDWARD B. HATCH 
‘Secretary of The Union Succumbs to Heart 
Disease 

Cuicaco, Itt., August 1.—Funeral services 
for Edward B. Hatch, for sixteen years the 
‘secretary of The (Western) Union were held 
here Tuesday in the presence of many promi- 
nent fire insurance executives and other friends. 
Mr. Hatch died on Saturday of heart disease 
and his death was a shock to all who knew him. 

‘The active pall bearers were chosen from 
camong the business associates of Mr. Hatch in 
the Union offices and others, and included R. D. 
Hobbs, D. H. Dresser, E. H. Born, Charles 
Rose, E. T. Wigton and H. W. Chesley. Hon- 
orary pallbearers included: J. C. Harding, 
chairman of the governing committee of the 
Union; W. L. Lerch, W. B. Flickinger, A. F. 
Powrie, F. B. Luce, W. H. Lininger, J. R. 
‘Wilbur, E. A. Henne, C. R. Tuttle, W. P. 
Robertson, C. R. Street, George H. Bell, F. P. 
Hamilton, J. V. Parker, C. W. Higley, A. G. 
Dugan and W. L. Steele. 

In addition to being secretary of the Union. 
Mr. Hatch was secretary of the Farm associa- 
tion, assistant secretary of the Hail association 
and with Rudolph Belcher was attorney-in-fact 
for the Grain association. 

On October 5, 1896, Mr. Hatch left his posi- 
‘tion as examiner for the National of Hartford 
to join the automatic sprinkler department of 
the Union. When the governing committee was 





organized in 1897 he was transferred to that de- 
partment under W. W. Dudley, secretary of the 
committee. He was made secretary of the com- 
mittee on the death of Mr. Dudley in 1909 and 
in September, 1912, when the Union decided 
to select a full-time secretary rather than choose 
the executive from among the active members, 
Mr. Hatch was chosen. 


California Fire Insurance Laws 
(Concluded from page 3) 


sents the work of its chairman. Urging this 
step as a necessity, the report continues: 

Fire insurance rating is not a perfect sys- 
tem; but, at the present time, it is the best that 
has been capable of development without the as- 
sistance and co-operation of State authority. 
Private interests, the insurance companies upon 
whose shoulders alone the burden has rested, 
have undoubtedly accomplished ail that can reas- 
onably be expected without State supervision. 
The successful solution of insurance rating prob- 
lems is now a question for statutory legislation ; 
it is a public problem. 

The recommendation made in the report with 
regard to fire rating, is as follows: 

That the Insurance Commissioner of the State 
of California be authorized by statutory enact- 
ment to determine what rates of fire insurance 
are reasonable, preferential or discriminatory, if 
any, and that hearing may be had before the In- 
surance Commissione> to that end. We further 
recommend that private rating bureaus be main- 
tained and utilized, subject to supervision by the 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

With regard to standard policy forms, the 
report declares: 

One of the greatest opportunities for con- 
structive business legislation in this country is 
the standardization of the insurance laws among 
the States. It is probably the outstanding in- 
surance problem of the day, the proper solution 
of which the insurance fraternity has long ad- 
vocated. 


Western Department Officials of L. & L. & 
G. Move to New York 

Executives and underwriters of the Western 
department of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company, the Star and the 
Federal Union are now located in the New 
York city office, 1 Pershing square. <A. C. 
Mollington, who was assistant manager, will re- 
main in Chicago and will have charge of the 
Chicago and Cook County survey, farm and hail 
departments, with the title of Chicago manager. 
Manager H. T. Cartlidge, Assistant Manager 
M. H. Grannatt, Agency Superintendent C. L. 
Corbet and forty department heads and impor- 
tant members of the staff will be in New York. 

Frontenac Fire Being Organized 

MontTrREAL, CANADA, July 30.—The Frontenac 
Fire Insurance Company is being organized un- 
der Quebec laws, with an authorized capital of 
$500,000. French-Canadians are chiefly in- 
terested. 
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WISCONSIN RULE BOOK 
DECISION 





Rating Law Provisions on Forms 
Upheld 





COMMISSIONER’S POWER TO AP- 
PROVE POLICIES SUSTAINED 





Delegation of Legislative Powers to 
Bureau Permitted in Certain Zones 

Mapison, Wis., July 31—A sweeping deci- 
sion in the insurance rule book case in which 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court sustains the valid- 
ity of the law and strengthens the hands of 
commissions in fields of regulation was an- 
nounced by the Wisconsin Supreme Court last 
week. The issue involved was whether the In- 
surance Commissioner had power to disapprove 
the practices of insurance bureaus. The case 
has been pending since 1923, the matter having 
been brought to issue by former Insurance 
Commissioner Platt Whitman. The case is 
that of State ex rel Insurance Inspection 
Bureau against Whitman. The decision was 
written by Justice M. B. Rosenberry and covers 
42 pages of typewritten matter. 

Three essential points are settled in the deci- 
sion. ~ 


1.—Sustains the provisions of the rating law 
under which inspection bureaus file with the 
Insurance Commissioner rules prescribing forms 
permissable under the standard policy law. The 
power of the Commissioner to approve or dis- 
approve these forms is sustained. This point 
was challenged by the insurance company. 

2.—Legislative powers may be delegated to 
commissions within certain zones. 

3.—Constitutionality of insurance rating law 
sustained. Lower court held law invalid. Be- 
cause of irregularities the question of rates is 
resubmitted to the Insurance Commissioner for 
further hearing and a method of procedure 
prescribed. 

“The decision by the supreme court of Wis- 
consin to-day in insurance cases in monumental,” 
declared Assistant Attorney-General F. E. 
Bump. “This decision brushes aside the legal 
cobwebs which have been bothering courts and 
lawyers for half a century regarding question 
of delegation of powers to boards and commis- 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court blazes 
a new way and takes courageous ground that 
certain legislative powers can be delegated. I 
believe it one of the greatest decisions ever ren- 
dered by the supreme court. From now on 
there will be a guide to courts and lawyers 
as to just what scope of activities commissions 
can operate under.” 

While the rule book case must go back to 
the Insurance Commissioner for further hear- 
ing the sustaining of the law enacted nearly 
eight years ago makes this legislation a land- 
mark in the field of insurance regulation. 


sions. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 










SS 

FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 

GENERAL BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


FB! ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place. Newark, N. J. 




















Address Home Office for Agency Connection 


i HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VA. 
HENRY G. BARBEE 


President 


i P. D. BAIN 
Chairman of the Board 























GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Harrison B. Smith, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 
territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Vriginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y. 











CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


ORGANIZED 
1869 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 


ASSETS $14.675,712.03 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL Ig 
$ 7.032,749.55 ¢ 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$ 7.642,962.48 





























The Western Automobile Insurance Company 
The Western Automobile Casualty Company 
The Western Fire Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICES 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


Established in 1910. 

Operating in 20 States. 

Combined Assets $2,870,200. 

Combined Capital and Surplus $1,080,392. 
Cash Income, 1927, $2,002,796. 


3 =4 =4 =-4 =4 


Desirable Agency opportunities 
in unoccupied territories 


RAY B. DUBOC 


E. C. GORDON 
President 


Secretary 
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FIRE COMPANY INVEST= 
MENTS 


Michigan Commission Bars Some In- 
vestment Trust Shares 








DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL’S 
RULING 





Apparently Fixed Form of Plan is Not 
Illegal 

Lansinc, Micu., July 28.—Michigan fire 
companies are debarred from investing in at 
least some forms of the increasingly popular in- 
vestment trust shares through a recent ruling 
of the attorney general’s department, furnished 
at the request of Commissioner Charles L. Liv- 
ingston of the Insurance Department. 

The specific inquiry voiced by Commissioner 
Livingston had to do with the collateral trustee 
shares of the Investment Trust of New York, 
about which some of the companies are under- 
stood to have asked. Under this plan a primary 
list of stocks numbering 75 is purchased, and 
there is a list of 25 additional stocks from 
which substitutions may be made by the trust 
company executives. Shares are then issued 
which pay dividends on the accumulated earnings 
of the various stocks held. 

The Michigan law regarding company invest- 
ments, it is pointed out by Emerson Boyles, 
deputy attorney general, in making his ruling, 
specifies that companies shall be permitted to 
purchase only dividend-paying securities of sol- 
vent corporations other than insurance com- 
panies. Under the Investment Trust plan, how- 
ever, the fire or casualty company executives 
investing in such shares would delegate to the 
trust company officials the choice of securities 
upon which their earnings were based. The 
trust company officials would have the power 
under the arrangement to substitute other than 
dividend-paying stocks from the supplementary 
list, it is pointed out, which would render the 
investment illegal from the standpoint of insur- 
ance companies. 

The State’s legal advisor does not go into 
other types of investment trusts, but he men- 
tions that they are ordinarily of two types— 
fixed and discretionary, and that the New York 
company’s plan is neither. It is intimated that 
the fixed investment trust, in which all stocks 
upon which shares were based were of the legal 
variety for investment by insurance companies, 
might be a legal investment. 


etna Fire Group Wins Prize in Credit 
Monthly’s Contest 

The A2tna Fire Group, composed of the A®tna 
(Fire) Insurance Company, The World Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company and The Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company, of Hartford, has been 
awarded third prize in the contest staged by 
Credit Monthly for advertisements- that ap- 
peared in that publication during the year from 
May, 1927, to May, 1928. The prize awarded 
was $25 in cash and was delivered to George E. 
Crosby, superintendent of the publicity depart- 
ment. The art work for all the advertising 
was done by Miss Vernita C. Haynes, publicity 


department artist. The typographical work on 
these advertisements was all done in the A‘tna 
Fire Group’s printing department, of which 
George L. Lewis is manager. Superintendent 
Crosby used the check in the purchase of a 
mahogany clock which he has presented to the 
publicity department. 





W. E. BENOY IS CHAIRMAN 
Heads Insurance Code Committee of Ohio 

Hon. John A. Elden, president of the Ohio 
State Bar Association, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Wilbur E. Benoy, 503 Hartman 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, as chairman of the 
newly-created Insurance Code Committee. The 
appointment of such committee was recently 
authorized and carries out the recommendation 
of the Corporation Code Committee of the Ohio 
State Bar Association adopted at the annual 
meeting, held at Cedar Point, in July. 

Mr. Benoy has had much experience in insur- 
ance work, being at the present time engaged 
mainly in the practice of insurance law as a 
member of the firm of Conn, Hoke, Wright & 
Benoy, of which Judge Harry L. Conn, for- 
merly Insurance Commissioner, is the senior 
member. 

The purpose of the committee is to suggest 
a revision and recodification of the insurance 
laws. Other members of the committee are as 
follows: Harry F. Bell, Mansfield; Stanley 
J. Hiett, Toledo; J. E. Kinnison, Canton; J. 
Louis Kohl, Cincinnati; Wm. J. Meyer, Ports- 
mouth; D. F. Mills, Sidney; G. A. Resek, 
Lorain; Ian M. Ross, Cleveland; Harry S. 
Wonnell, Hamilton; L. C. Wykoff, Cleveland, 
and C. S. Younger, Columbus. 


Germanic Fire to Start About October 1 
Organization of the Germanic Fire Insurance 
Company of New York will be completed about 
October 1, according to an announcement fol- 
lowing notification of approval of the company’s 
charter by the New York State authorities. A 
committee composed of incorporators, whose 
names were given in THE Specrator of June 
28, has been formed and will meet regularly to 
perfect plans for organization, management and 
personnel. Subscription books on the company’s 
stock will be opened late in September or early 
in October following the return of Harold G. 
Aron, who sailed for Europe last week on busi- 
ness of the company. The Germanic Fire is the 
third in the Germantic group. It will probably 
be located at 26 Broadway, where are the offices 
of the International Germanic Trust Company 
and the International Germanic Company, Ltd. 


American Fire Group’s Semi-Annual 
Figures 

As of July 1, 1928, the combined assets of 
the companies in the American Fore group—the 
Continental, the Fidelity-Phoenix, the American 
Eagle and the First American, all of New 
York—were $166,946,431, compared with $161,- 
442,043 on Jan. 1, 1928. Their combined capi- 
tal July 1, 1928, was $27,000,000, and their net 
surplus $58,386,450, their surplus having been 
$54,658,298 on Jan. 1, 1928, with $27,000,000 


capital. 
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REPORT OF CHANDLER 
COMMISSION REJECTED 


Virginia Corporation Body Turns It 
Down as Evidence in Rating 








CASE ADJOURNED TO SEPTEMBER 24 





Present Tariffs Continue Temporarily— 
Companies Get Sixty Days to 
Furnish Data 

RicHMonpD, Va., July 30.—The report of the 
Chandler Commission, which investigated fire 
insurance rates and gave the General Assembly 
for 1928 a basis for the new insurance code for 
Virginia, was rejected as evidence by the State 
Corporation Commission last week as then noted 
in THE Spectator. The Commission completed 
the preliminary phase of its fire insurance rate 
hearing and adjourned the case until September 
24. The report of the legislative commission 
could not fairly be construed as evidence in a 
separate judicial inquiry, the Commission held. 
It also rejected the record of evidence furnished 
the legislative commission. 

Following the suggestion of counsel seeking 
reductions in rates, the Commission decided to 
ask the companies for complete and detailed 
statements of their capital, surplus and re- 
serves for the five-year period ended 1927. 
Counsel for the insurance companies asked for 
ninety days in which to furnish this data, but 
were granted sixty days only. It was made plain 
that the Commission’s inquiry would be en- 
tirely independent. 

Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, who headed the legis- 
lative inquiry, was on hand with a tender of 
“co-operation” and “assistance,” as was Dele- 
gate Wilbur C. Hall, of Loudon county, who 
has been hammering on the fire insurance com- 
panies in the General Assembly for the past six 
or seven years. S. W. Zimmer, president of the 
Petersburg Insurance Company, Petersburg, 
Va., appeared for the stock companies. 

A. V. Gruhn represented the mutuals, and 
Samuel L. Kelley the reciprocals. 

Frederick E. Nolting, president of the Vir- 
ginia Fire and Marine, and chairman of the 
recently appointed governing committee of the 
Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau, was present. 
One of the witnesses who testified at the pre- 
liminary hearing was H. N. Hess, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

In his preliminary statement Mr. Zimmer 
contended that the agreement entered into in 
1921 between the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, furnished the correct for- 
mula for computing reasonable profits ; however, 
it was patent from the hearing that an effort 
will be made to predicate new rating schedules 
in part upon the interest earned by companies 
on unearned premiums. 

Dr. Chandler, who has baited and harrassed 
the fire insurance companies in season and out 
of season, objected to the use of the present rates 
during the interim between the present time 
and a final adoption of tariffs. The Corporation 
Commission ruled that the present rates would 
be continued for the time being. 
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coverage ever allowed 


2 pee News. Just as good for the agent as for 
the golfer: Here is the world’s most liberal 
golf policy. 

The “World-Wide” Golf Policy is liberal in 
scope, applying in any part of the world! It is 
liberal in its limits, which are higher than ever 
before allowed. It is liberal in coverage, protecting 
against loss of life, accident liability, property 
damage, fire, theft, and other dangers, all in one 

: policy. 

All of which means that j¢ yields a liberal 

profit to the agents of this company! 
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Golfers (most of the men on every agent’s 
books) are waiting for a policy like this. Another 
big source of specialty business for the agents who 
“Tell Them and Sell Them.” _ 

This comprehensive policy is issued in col- 
laboration with The Globe Indemnity Co. 


ITVERPOOE, 
~ Af _ONDON 
- AND GLOBE 


Insurance Co ep 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


80th 


Year in the 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco 
United States sisi 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Few property owners know about all the forms 
of protection that are available to them. They 
rely upon their agents to see that they are pro- x 
tected adequately. ( 

When you are writing a fire policy, it takes 
little additional selling effort to suggest the need 
of windstorm insurance. When you are renewing 
an automobile cover, it requires only a minute 
or two to explain the advantages of carrying year- 
round tourist baggage insurance. And many an 
agent has won the assured’s everlasting gratitude 
by prevailing upon him to buy a form of pro= 
tection which he didn’t think he needed. 

Agents representing this company are in a 
position to offer a greater variety of forms of 
property protection—and in a company whose 
fair dealing has won prestige and confidence. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office—1600 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
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of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assureds 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


DELAWARE NEW JERSEY 
OHIO NEW YORK 
MARYLAND RHODE ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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Foreign News 











Danish Insurance Papers complain about 
the high fire losses in the last 6 months, espe- 
cially in farm and small town building business. 
Statistics for the 5 leading companies in Den- 
mark show for the last 3 months of 1927 losses 
amounting to 3,119,713 Kronen and for the first 
three months of 1928 of 3,409,916 Kronen. This 
constitutes a record, as the total losses for these 
5 companies for the 6 months are 6% million 
Kronen. The same applies to Sweden where 
the losses for January and February, 1928, ex- 
ceed 1927 by 1,893,576 crowns. 

A comparative table shows the following fig- 
ures: 


January February 
PRE eh ori ncmrorsiies nee 1,531,644 2,849,652 
PM aCe ake nae ndani eee 1,553,294 3,153,960 
DR 6.86 ae cic caida rine dcceces 818,760 1,867,076 
PME cle siiavnniave Kacunwar es 1,201,343 1,438,239 
Bead vcvevedvassenuewcey 3,303,773 1,229,385 


Turkey.—The Riunione Adriatica and As- 
sicurazioni Generali as well as the Deutsche 
Lloyd have complied with the requirements of 
the new Turkish insurance law and will con- 
tinue in Turkey. 

In Germany.—The “Rheinische Union’ 
(Rhenish Union) has increased its share capital 
from 400,000 to one million marks. 

The Aachen & Munich has amended its 
statutes to permit business in Austria and Po- 
land. 

The Allianz & Stuttgarter will fuse with the 
“Oberrheinische” of Mannheim. The Trade 
Guild of Retailers has created its own insurance 
department for accident insurance, covering not 
only accidents in business, but accidents in gen- 
eral. This is another encroachment of Guilds 
into the field of private insurance. 

M. W. Joost, a Hamburg broker specializing 
in aviation insurance, has placed the hull, acci- 
dent and liability risk for the new Zeppelin L. 
Z 127, now nearing completion, with German 
companies. 

The Wuerttembirgische Fire Insurance Com- 
pany will increase its capital from 5 to 10 mil- 
lion Reichsmark. 

The Hamburg Bremen Reinsurance Company 
of Hamburg will increase its capital to two mil- 
lion Marks, 25 per cent paid up. 

The “Hansa Allgemeine” of Hamburg has 
sold out to the “Hamburger Allgemeine”: 
minority stockholders protest. 

The “Nord Deutsche” plans a new life insur- 
ance company with 3 million Marks capital, 25 
per cent paid up. 

The “Deutsche Allgemeine” of Berlin, which 
has been inactive, will take up fire, burglary and 
theft insurance. The capital will be increased 
to 3,000,000 Marks and an affiliation with the 
“Zurich General” is planned. The “Vaterlaen- 
dische & Rhenania” and the “Magdeburger Fire” 
have opened a branch in London. 

The official figures for accidents in Berlin 
are as follows: March, 1928, total accidents 
2078 (against 1645 in February); 61 (80) 
caused by private motor vehicles; 336 (320) by 
taxicabs; 436 (260) by bicycles; 137 (993) by 
motor trucks; 89 (89) by autobusses; 122 (65) 


, 


by motorcycles; 204 (164) by horse-drawn 
vehicles; 43 (42) by hand pulled contrivances ; 
433 (330) by pedestrians; and 71 (85) due to 
sundry causes. 25 (14) persons were killed 
and 814 (688) suffered more or less serious 
injuries. Officially, the mortality in large Ger- 
man cities is given as 12.16 for 1927, against 
11.87 for 1926 and 14.56 in 1913. 

England.—The Liverpool and London and 
Globe has been licensed for burglary, fire, theft 
riot, automobile and plate glass insurance in 
Germany. 


Howard DeMott Becomes Director of Re=- 
cording and Statistical Bureau 


Howard DeMott, formerly manager of the 
Reinsurance Bureau, general manager of the 
National Automobile Conference and secretary 
of the Eastern Union, has become a director of 
the Recording & Statistical Bureau, Inc., of 76 
William street, New York City. R. G. Clarke 
is president of the Bureau; R. E. Fletcher is 
vice-president, and E. E. L. Taylor is secre- 
tary. 


Transportation Fire Licensed in Kentucky 

FRANKFortT, Ky., July 29——The Transporta- 
tion Insurance Company of New York has been 
admitted by Insurance Commissioner S. M. 
Saufley to do business in this State. The com- 
pany has a capital of $500,000 and will write 
motor vehicle, inland navigation and transpor- 
tation insurance. 


SEABOARD LICENSED IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Company’s Business in 1928 is 30 Per Cent 
More Than First Six Months of 1927 


BattrmorE, Mp., July 31—The Seaboard In- 
surance Company of Baltimore reports it has 
been authorized to do business in the District 
of Columbia and has opened offices in the 
Transportation Building, 17 and H_ streets, 
Washington. 

Joseph W. Brooks and Company, Baltimore, 
general agents of the Seaboard, will manage af- 
fairs of the concern in the district. Brooks and 
Company will also take over the Washington 
office of the Sun Life Insurance Company of 
America. 

The business of the Seaboard for the first six 
months of this year was approximately thirty 
per cent ahead of the corresponding period in 
1927, officials report. Its capital and surplus 
as of June 30, 1928, amounted to $440,000, as 
compared with $332,000 as of December 31, 
1927. 


Sun’s New York Department in Temporary 
Quarters 


The New York metropolitan department of 
the Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., has moved to 
temporary quarters in the office of Russell & 
Ziegler, 4 Gold street, that city, until its perma- 
nent office at 10 Gold street is ready. It had 
been for several years at 56 John street, where 
the building is to be wrecked. 
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C. H. REMINGTON 
President 


MORE BUSINESS— 


another income 


Another protection to write in an 
almost virgin field. Agents may in- 
crease their income and round out 
their service facilities by selling 
Patent and Trade Mark protection. 

Protection 
= fringements and defense against in- 
fringement claims is found under 
these new broad forms of contracts. 


We do not practice law. 
contract furnishes funds for the use 
of the attorneys of our contract 
holders. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 


Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-1813, 551 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 


against patent in- 


Our 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 
Fire Liability Marine 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 























London Seattle Montreal] 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 

SDA TT 


Field Annuals 


lnsurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York Tennessee 
{New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 
Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 


panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 


anly in “Field Annuals.” 
Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 


THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


>, 0. BOX 617 











LOUISVILLE, KY. 











DOWN TO BRASS 
TACKS 


HIS remarkable volume was compiled 

by Chauncey S. S. Miller and is based 

on actual experience and proved ideas. 

Agents, field men, company executives and 

publicity and advertising directors who 

have seen advance proofs call it the prac- 
tical answer to a definite problem. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF 
THIS NEW BOOK 


RoucH Notes, Indianapolis, Indiana—Wisely ex- 
pended, money invested by a local agency in direct-mail 
advertising will bring good results, but when money is 
expended in this way other than along the lines of proved 
experience it is apt to be little better than money thrown 
away. 


In Down To Brass Tacks, Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
nationally recognized as an authority on insurance ad- 
vertising in all its branches, has put between these covers 
for practical use and handy reference the accumulated 
data of many years’ experience on the subject of direct- 
mail advertising. This volume is certain to win a place 
for itself as a most important part of the office equip- 
ment in every agency which buys and makes use of it. 


PRICE $2.85 


Discount on quantity orders 


- THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 








THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 192 
135 William St., New York, N. Y. 





Please send cop—__ of Down To Brass Tacks 


for which agree to pay you $2.85 per copy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FORMS 





How Such Sidelines as Sprinkler 
Leakage, Aircraft, Explosion, 
Crop, Flood and Others 
Are Written 





POINTS ARISING IN LITIGATION 





Lecture of C. A. Sunderlin Contains Many 
Interesting Features as to Sidelines 
of Insurance 

The 38th of the series of 40 Lectures by 
Charles A. Sunderlin, relating to the Fire Insur- 
ance Contract and the practice of the business, 
has been issued. 

Some of the topics covered in this exception- 
ally interesting lecture are sprinkler leakage in- 
surance; aircraft insurance; explosion, riot and 
civil commotion insurance; lightning insurance 
(with judicial decisions) ; cyclone, tornado and 
windstorm insurance and builders’ risk policy. 

Some of the customary clauses are also 
treated, including inventory and safe 
clauses and a clear space clause. 

Other topics embrace suspension of business 
carried on in building, keeping or use of pro- 
hibited articles, articles usually kept for sale, 
use of gasoline engine, and indivisible contract. 

The series of 40 pamphlets, embracing Sunder- 
lin’s Lectures on the Fire Insurance Contract, 
constitutes the only work on the law of fire in- 
surance that has been written in recent years, 
and also covers practices and principles of the 
fire insurance business. The 40 Lectures can 
be procured from The Spectator Company for 
$10, inclusive of a copious Index. 


iron 


Noted German Insurance Teacher to Visit 
the United States 

Professor Hans Dorn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the German Society for Insur- 
ance Science, and head of the Department of 
Insurance Science and Political Economy of the 
Technical University of Munich, will visit New 
York during the latter part of August or the 
early part of September. He will meet mem- 
bers of the insurance fraternity in that city and 
plans also to visit other insurance centers in the 
East. 


United States General Underwriters, Inc., 
Tells Some ‘Tall Tales” 


The Uniteds States General Underwriters, 
Inc., manager for the American Preferred Risk 
Fire Underwriters and American Preferred Risk 
Casualty Underwriters, is the name of a new 
Chicago organization with Linus Long, for- 
merly one of the three managers of the Chicago 
Lloyds, a leading figure in its activities. 

The new concern has recently issued a 
brochure entitled “Wandering in Insurance 
Wonderland,” which informs its readers that 
the record of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters is a confession of sixty-one years of 
continuous failure. It asserts that the fire in- 
surance agencies have become with time an 
accepted, unquestioned and unquestionable, al- 
most sacrosanct drain on the business body of 
the country. 


Mr. Long was one-time manager of the Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson Patriotic Association, the 
American First Foundation. The spring elec- 
tions in Chicago rather chilled public interest in 
the man for whom the 
eagerly named. 


association was once 


Stuyvesant Promotions and Changes 

Raymond Faith and William Nolan have been 
appointed assistant secretaries of the Stuyvesant 
Insurance Company of New York. Mr. Faith 
is the active head of the automobile under- 
writing department and Mr. Nolan has charge 
of the underwriting in the city department. H. 
Edward Bilkey, vice-president of the Stuy- 
vesant, has been elected vice-president of the 
Industrial Fire Insurance Company, the running 
mate of the Stuyvesant. 


Russell S. Chaloner Joins Lincoln Lloyds 

Russell S. Chaloner, manager for the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity Company of New York 
for several Western States, has resigned to be- 
come managing underwriter of Lincoln Lloyds 
of Chicago. He will take up his new duties 
about August 15, doing a fire, automobile and 
plate glass business. 


Willis O. Robb Retires 


Willis O. Robb, for many years manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, has re- 
tired and last Monday afternoon about 150 
members of the Exchange staff gathered at the 
Drug and Chemical Club in New York in his 
honor. Edward R. Hardy, assistant manager, 
presided. E. P. Boone, superintendent of the 
sprinkler department, presented to Mr. Robb a 
radio set. James Marshall, former president of 
the Exchange and now vice-chairman of the 
governing committee of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, spoke, and Mr. 
Robb responded. A more formal farewell will 
be given Mr. Robb in September when many 
of his associates in the Exchange will have re- 
turned from vacations. 


Bronx Fire and Sylvania Licensed in 
Maryland 


BattimoreE, Mp., July 30—Carville D. Ben- 
son, Maryland State Insurance Commissioner, 
has licensed two companies to write insurance 
in Maryland. The companies are the Bronx 
Fire Insurance Company and the Sylvania Fire 
Insurance Company, both of New York city. 











Window Advertises Aviation Insurance 


What is claimed to be the first insurance 
window in the United States with the words 
“Aviation Insurance” displayed as part of the 
window sign, is in the local department of 
the Independence Fire Insurance Company, lo- 
cated at 325 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

At present the window is “dressed” with an 
aviation display including a picture of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh who carried insurance 
in the Independence companies during all of his 
good-will flights, except his transoceanic hop. 

The Independence companies were the Amer- 
ican pioneers in this form of insurance, having 


announced their “All-in-One” comprehensive 


AVIATION 


aviation coverage in July, 1926. Their list of 
aircraft policyholders constitutes a ‘“Who’s 
Who” in American aviation activities. In addi- 
tion to the insurance carried by Col. Lindbergh, 
policies have been issued to the following: 
Major James Fitzmaurice, Emilio Carranza, 
United Cigar Stores Company, Royal Type- 
writer Company, Universal Motion Picture Cor- 
poration, Fox Film Corporation, and such lead- 
ers in aircraft activities as Boeing Air Trans- 
port, Inc., National Air Transport, Inc., Co- 
lonial Air Transport, Inc., Western Air Ex- 
press, Inc., Robertson Aircraft Corporation, 
Colorado Airways, Inc., American Railway Ex- 
press, Ford Motor Company, and many others. 
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Missouri Insurance Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1927 $784,034.00 











GOOD INTENTIONS 
By W. C. Moore 


This new life insurance leaflet portrays the tendency of 
the average man to put off doing the good things he intends 
to do in the way of providing for his family. A most inter- 
esting and impressive story. Prices: sample copy, 15 cents; 
50 copies, $4; 100 copies, $7; 500 copies, $28; 1,000 copies, 


$45. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











JJ Shambaugh 


Presidery 


DesMoines 











Results that Count 


Des Moines Life & Annuity Agents are daily 
increasing their business through the sales 
helps, prospect leads and whole-héarted co- 
operation of the Home Office. You too can 
and gain its bene- 


become a ‘‘Co-operator’’ 


fits. 
Interested? Write for openings! 


Life & Annuity Co 


Moines. lowa. 























Underwriting Methods 


that are 


Sound — Liberal — Modern 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 


























1928 


Che Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West. Desirable territory open 
for live agents. Has an enviable record 
for liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i THE OLD LINE 
od =H ON ne od | 2 


LIFE INSURANCE of 


FOR GOOD MEN 


CBRobbins, Pres. CA Svaboda; Secy 





HOME OFFICE: CEDAR _RAPIDS, 1OWA 








The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts fom BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 


CRPInARY goer contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
D PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 


TOTAL AN 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
A Home Life policy brings ce of 
mind to the man who leves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bevan Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square -. Philadelphia, Pa. 














tuttince ATLAN TIC. 
Advantage! 


Rated as “Excellent” by 
A. M. Best and Company 


Honestly It’s the Best Policy 


Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company 


Richmond, Virginia 











OPPORTUNITY! 








Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 
eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 






































PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 


jects. 


SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








NEW YORK 























INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, III. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION’S NEW CAPITAL 





SUBSCRIBED N WK JINR RIS IIRIISGIINSIRIN SNS 
Increase from $3,000,000 to $5,500,000 hi GING RpLlasrtitr lpi pings 


Completed 


oe 
5 Home Office: 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., July 31.—The Fire 
Association has announced that 150,000. shares 
of the 300,000 shares of new stock offered on 
May 28 have been subscribed for and that the 
remaining 150,000 shares have been withdrawn 
from the market. The shares which have been 









































withdrawn will be held in the company’s treas- . ¢ 
: ; : ¥ Capital trocos004 
ury, subject to the discretion of the company’s 
directors. Offers made by several groups of 
capitalists to underwrite the 150,000 shares were 
declined. 
Up to about four years ago, the capital of 
the company was $1,000,000. In 1924, it was me 
increased to $3,000,000 by the sale of $1,000,000 Cerital eegeee, 
in new stock and the declaration of a stock 
dividend of $1,000,000. However, the company’s y : =< =a 
growth made it desirable that a further increase IRIS ZALMOST EVERY K yi RA a 
of capital be arranged and on May 28 author- A WSAISISS 
ization was given for an increase to $10,000,- 
000. At the same time the company offered its 
: dase ; EXTRACTS FROM SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
stockholders the opportunity to subscribe for PANIES, AS OF JULY 1, 1928 
300,000 shares of new stock and also declared 3 . pp OD 
a stock dividend of 33% per cent. ‘ Policy Premiums ‘Sasee 
i jor- Name and Location of Company Year ssets olders eceivi Paid 
_ OF the 150,000 shares subscribed, the major- 4200S Philadelphia ccc coe e ee eeeccceeeces 1928 $8,425,689 $4,111,360 $1,741,696 $941,286 
ity was paid for in cash although subscribers 1927 7,997,413 4,012,037 1,815,647 874,544 
i ' American General, Houston, Tex..............65 1928 467,707 39,593 153,227 20,975 
were given until December 5 to make payment. 1927 350,036 312,837 61,520 69 
‘ - ’ ‘ ¢ American Central, St. Louis, Mo.............0.- 1928 8,722,553 3,482,018 1,725,124 1,301,801 
This gives the company a capital of — _ : 1927 9,105,583 3,080,228 2/175,024 1'352'535 
i management regar'is as ample at this apital Fire, San Francisco, Cal. ...........eeee 1928 929,872 733,367 4 48,795 
which the manag 8 P _ 1927 664,509 465,881 266,314 21,529 
time. It was stated that the surplus has Continental, N. ¥...........0000ccceeeeeeeeees 1928 84,061,525 44,630,625 13,375,615 6,630,216 
. 1927 4,402,175 38,006,75 13,358,595 6,491,294 
mounted to $12,500,000 and that the assets noW Cotton Marine, Philadelphia... .............--. 1928 496,304 474,610 9,131 
, ’ 5 , 43 
exceed $30,000,000. Eastern Fire, Atlantic City, N. J.............0+- 1928 539,086 473,367 28,553 12,149 
1927 520,903 455,307 28,996 6,42 
action, Syracwe, Ne Fo oiis oc ccccccevesencans 1928 666,012 417,220 121,772 53,517 
1927 608,973 418,111 135,105 9,90 
Fisnt Ametican Fires No Fioicccice scitcscscncdoves 1928 3,762,472 2,460,153 419,057 178,162 
1927 3,302,691 2,314,919 364,162 142,452 
—— Ce SN aiditiccccccceddececcvicccadeccncus 1928 5,845,954 2,336,440 1,608,777 421,474 
1927 4,730,436 2,005,324 1,546,329 385,689 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia........ 1928 19,285,079 5,063,723 , 504,79 3,629,589 
1927 16,885,445 4,135,411 7,906,673 3,296,335 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia......... 1928 69,469,254 30,902,545 17,116,551 8,291,320 
1927 63,930, 163 29,333,040 17,158,702 8,099,849 
Eaherty Ine. Co., Dagtint; Ono wicas cccciccsescces 1928 1,315,835 596,993 533,989 170,080 
n gent 1927 1,120,891 4,191 425,165 140,375 
Majestic Hitt Ne Voices crcticninveseacdvede eee 1928 50,000 eee - <«nengeen, . _s.adgaeer 
Mereury, St.Paul, Matt. c.. 6565 ocdicccwccaveucude 1928 2,682,560 1,283,317 861,592 371,114 
° 1927 2,254,098 1,231,245 686,081 263,093 
rites National Standard Fire, Houston, Tex........... 1928 420,355 408,771 70,326 3,643 
- Northwestern National, Milwaukee............. - 1928 15,341,410 8,201,268 2,606,177 1,079,753 
old F k 1923 © «|'11498;034 «1391908 «= 67'896. = 39'710 
se nsist- Id Dominion Fire, Roanoke, Va.............-. 1 bE ,034 ,921,905 ; 29,710 
= — — ber wena 1927 763,279 636,483 52,956 23,406 
ently broadened your Oregon Automobile, Portland..............+.. -- 1928 345,258 194,173 154,466 46,261 
lines of underwriting, Philadelphia F. & M., Phila...............00000 1928 4,797,058 2,570,435 927.775 484,904 
th needs of the 1927 4,502,109 007,206 926.530 475,807 
oe we ; Rocky Mountain Fire, Great Falls, Mont........ 1928 694,975 575,038 48,130 15,536 
beminaen Rene vequeioed St. Paul Fire & M Paul 1928 31,209°318 15,559°640 9,308°268 4,478.16 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul................ 9% z 5 ,059,6: 98,26. y 162 
such enlargement. 1927 28,272'515 «13,482,392 8,402,371 4,060,335 
Your home office United Automobile, Grand Rapids, Mich......... 1928 259,744 145,725 107,568 34,293 
management and field 1927 239,393 157,709 83,931 26,204 
representatives have 
a ee Liberty Bell’s Set-Up 66,66624 shares which were subscribed to and 
local agent’s prob- The Liberty Bell Insurance Company of Phil- paid for at $25 per share, making a total of 
lems, so far as they adelphia, as the result of certain changes in its $1,666,666.67, which was divided $666,666.67 to 
could be met and capital structure, now has a paid-up capital of capital and $1,000,000 to surplus. 
solved on the Com- $1,000,000 and a paid-in surplus of $1,375,000. — 
panys part. This The changes were effected as follows: The Joins Mayflower Companies 
treatment has caused : _ z : Bens és ee 
our enduring loyalty par value of the shares was reduced from $25 Harrison Law, of Nutley, N. J., has joined 
to your Company.” a share to $10, giving the old stockholders 25,- the Mayflower Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
000 shares of the par value of $10 each, as pany, of Newark, N. J., in an official capacity. 
against the previous 10,000 shares of the par Mr. Law has had wide experience in both home 
value of $25 each. In order to distribute a office and field work and as an adjuster. He is 
share of the profit that had been earned a stock also well-known in the statistical field and is 
Soemes See dividend of 33% per cent, or 833314 new shares, compiler of several such publications. Mr. Law 
was- declared to the old stockholders, making has recently been acting as an independent ad- 
a total capital stock of 33,3334 shares. juster and has had connections with a number 
Thereafter there was issued an additional of important companies. 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 


67 Wall Street 


Capital and Surplus - - 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
CASUALTY LINES 


Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
New York, N. Y. 


- - - $5,295,365.27 
2,093,903.92 

500,000.00 
2,701,461.35 








Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 























Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING 100 MAIDEN. LANE 
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Agency ownership of renewals guaranteed 


| Territory: District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 


CENTRAL WEST CASUALTY COMPANY 


Surplus to Policyholders December 31st, 1927 





DETROIT 


$1,501,156.30 























itself. 


“DYNAMIC” 


The term “dynamic’”’ denotes energy and activity—two attributes of progress and achievement. 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company has long been known as ‘‘Dynamic’”’ Detroit Life and its rapid consistent rise has 
justified the designation. 

The Detroit Life, with its Home Office in Detroit, has progressed and grown at the same amazing rate as the City of Detroit 
In the period of seventeen years since its organization it has concentrated its activities in the State of Michigan with the 
result that today it has $75,000,000 of insurance in force in this State. 

An institution which recognizes that service to mankind is its fundamental mission—a company which has built up good will 
through a record of fair and square dealing with its policyholders and its agency organization—such is ‘‘Dynamic’”’ Detroit Life 
Insurance Company. 


* & The Detroit Life Insurance Company never attempts to disturb any existing agency contract. 
To salesmen experienced in other lines of business and insurance men voluntarily seeking a new op- 
portunity we can offer attractive agency propositions in Detroit and various parts of Michigan. 


DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 


M. E. O’BRIEN, President 
HOME OFFICE—PARK AT COLUMBIA 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








GREAT GAINS IN FIRST 
SIX MONTHS 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Has Had Total Income of 
$22,763,419 








ASSETS WERE $62,874,602 ON JUNE 30 





$967,238 Added to Surplus This Year— 
Interest on Investments was $2,210,005 


BattimorE, Mp., July 31,—Earnings of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
of this city for the first six months of 1928 
broke all records by a wide margin, according 
to a report just issued. 

Underwriting profits, including interest on in- 
vestments, totaled $3,249,363, equivalent to $21.66 
a share on the 150,000 shares of $50 per capi- 
tal stock, or more than quadruple the regular 
dividend requirements. This compared with un- 
derwriting profits of $1,078,943, or $7 a share 
on the same amount of stock in the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago. 

Total income for the six months was $22,- 
763,419, compared with $21,623,149 for the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. 

Net income before adjustment of reserves was 
$3,747,610, as compared with $2,883,220 in 1927. 
After changes in reserves there was added to 
surplus $3,248,367, compared with $1,078,943 
a year ago. 

Market value of securities owned by the com- 
pany depreciated $573,752 in the 1928 period, 
leaving net income after reserves and deprecia- 
tion of securities of $2,875,614. This compared 
with $2,048,110 in the first half of 1927, when 
securities appreciated $219,166 and $750,000 was 
paid in by stockholders due to the sale of ad- 
ditional shares. 

Interest on investment alone was more than 
double the regular dividend payments during the 
first six months, totaling $2,210,005. 

June operations brought a total income of 
$4,029,451, the biggest volume ever experienced 
for that month, compared with $3,933,078 in 
June, 1927. 

Net income before adjustment of reserves 
was $812,750 in June, 1928, as against $625,919 
a year ago. 

After changes in reserves there was added to 
surplus $967,238, as against $282,652 in the 
same month of 1927, 

Depreciation in market value of securities 
amounted to $623,304 in June. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows assets 
of $62,874,602 on June 30, the report reads. 

Market value of bonds and stocks at the end 
of June was $44,709,583, compared with $39,- 
264,132 on June 30, 1927. 

Premium reserves were 
against $17,113,260. 

Surplus and undivided profits stood at $14,- 
353,757, compared with $11,100,528 a year ago. 


$18,113,997, as 





Greater City Surety and Indemnity Gets 
New York License 
The Greater City Surety & Indemnity Cor- 
poration of New York has been licensed by the 
New York Insurance Department to transact 
fidelity and surety business as provided under 
subdivision 4 of section 70 of the laws of the 
State. It has a capital of $250,000, consisting 
of 2,500 shares of a par value of $100 a share, 
which were sold at $150 a share, thus producing 
a surplus of $125,000. A. L. Garbat is president 
and Joseph J. Schickler is secretary. The com- 
pany has signed the pledge governing the limita- 
tion cost of acquisition and managerial expense. 
New Plate Glass Rates 
(Concluded from page 3) 


boy, Succasunna, Wayne, Whar- 


CO. cccid adaclardmeciy viewdeemere 47% 47% 
Hoboken— 
MME Ke Roe vce Ke REO EEE A ERS 45 45 
amee GR. Cl 5 cnc cccice nn awn 65 65 
Newark—Certain streets ......... 45 45 
Passaic—Certain streets .......... 20 20 
Paterson—Certain streets ....... 50 50 
Balance of  Stat@s .6c ids ceseccnes 65 65 
Nestly Cavaune: <ic2 sce wccnedswcws 62% 62% 
Oregon— 
| Re rre aeere rer ee e eee 80 80 
Danes (OF SUNG i cisc-5 cis-cevecccs 72% 62% 


Pennsylvania— 
Py REE CeCe Cee Zo. Ra’s Zo. Ra’s 
With exception of Allegheny Co., 
Dealaniee: G8 tales cis faccseaeas 65 65 
Rhode Island— 


POMMIEINE f co ce dee cadecceowee 62% 62% 

Balance 6f State. ..c.6ssccccweese 671% 67% 
pr OR rier ee eee - 68 60 
Tennessee— 

Chattanooga, Nashville .......... 72% 72% 

DESMG MEI a op ha cee ten a caiala ss 75 75 

MECWIOUEE So kc co cccc cada tvomnsdes 55 55 

tan— 

Logan, Ogden, Provo, Salt Lake 

Ce NcrsceeeresWetactaceonnaes 65 65 
Batance GE Sle. ..<cedccccevacs 57% 574% 


Northwestern Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany to Pay $50,000 Bank Loss 

The Northwesttern Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has announced that it has set 
up a $50,000 reserve which is the full amount 
of the bond it will pay to the National Bank 
of Commerce of Milwaukee, a$ soon as the bank 
verifies the amount lost. 

The $50,000 claim represents the amount of 
the bond carried by the bank in the Northwest- 
ern Casualty and Surety and covers only a part 
of the bank’s loss experienced recently when the 
embezzlement of a trusted employe was dis- 
covered. 

A. C. Mueller a Director of Federal Surety 

Alfred C. Mueller, a former mayor of Daven- 
port, Ia., was recently elected a director of the 
Federal Surety Company of Davenport to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Charles 
Grilk, who was also general council of the 
company. Mr. Mueller was also elected to the 
executive committee. 


Warner & Carlisle Get Great American 
Indemnity 
The Great American Indemnity Company, 
New York, has annougced the appointment of 
Warner & Carlisle as general agents at South 
3end, Ind. 
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INSURED ON FLIGHT TO 
BOUT 





Gene Tunney Covered Against Acci- 
dent from Speculator Camp to 
New York 





POLICY WAS FOR $300,000 





$30,000 Additional on ’Plane—Unusual 
Underwriting Features 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., July 31.—The in- 
creasing willingness of insurance companies to 
underwrite aviation risks was demonstrated 
afresh when Gene Tunney, heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, on his flight from Speculator, 
N. Y., to New York city was insured for $300,- 
000 personal accident; and the dual-motored, 
ten-passenger Sikorsky Amphibian in which he 
made the flight was covered to the extent of 
$30,000. 

This insurance, which was placed through 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., New York, aviation 
insurance underwriters, was written at a very 
low rate of premium, which was arrived at only 
after the underwriters had interviewed Bill 
Winston, the pilot, and had gone carefully over 
the plane for the flight including a study of 
flying conditions along the proposed route. 


An interesting angle of this coverage, from 
an underwriting standpoint, as revealed by THE 
SPECTATOR’S inquiry, is that the same pilot had 
had a crash, badly wrecking his plane, about a 
week before. Investigation showed that the 
cause was not such as to preclude the Tunney 
insurance. This emphasizes the importance of 
accurate knowledge and judgment in aviation 
insurance. 


Insurance up to half a million dollars was 
ready for Tunney had his manager chosen to 
insure the champion for that amount. The 
$300,000 personal accident policy, as finally 
arranged for, was widely distributed. The cov- 
erage might also be said to have a world aspect 
as it was carried by a number of American 
companies and a few foreign companies located 
in England, Europe, China, India and Aus- 
tralia. 


Union Indemnity Provides Policyholders 
With International Claim Adjustment 
Service 


Arrangements have just been completed 
whereby the Union Indemnity Company and the 
Northwestern Casualty and Surety Company, 
New Orleans, will provide their policyholders 
with claim adjustment facilities on both sides 
of the Atlantic and in virtually all civilized 
countries. 

A firm of international claim adjusters will 
handle those claims arising in foreign countries 
in connection with all insurance written by 
Union Indemnity and its affiliated companies. 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY OF 


INSURANCE SERVICE 





SOME IMPORTANT INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS HANDLED BY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


LIFE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Accountancy, by Francis W. Pixley 22.40 
Actuarial Theory, by Wm. A. Robertson & F. A. Ross 10.00 
Blood Pressure 1.25 
Brief Course in Life Insurance, 2 Vols. 5.00 
Constructive Salesmanship, by John A. Stevenson 3.00 
Elements of Actuarial Science, by R. E Underwood 2.00 
Elements of Business Statistics, by Robt. Riegel 4.00 
Elements of Vital Statistics, by Arthur Newsholme 7.50 
Inheritance Taxation, by A. Otis & R. B. Gleason 15.00 
Inheritance Tax Computations, by Forrest Morton 2.00 
Insurance Office Organization, Management and Accounts, 

by T. E. Young and Richard Masters 1.75 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Appraisers & Adjusters Handbook, by Wm. Arthur $5.00 
Automatic Sprinkler Protection, by Gorham Dana 3.50 
Common Hazards of Fire Insurance, by G. W. Ridley 2.00 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary 6.30 
Cyclopedia of Fire Prevention & Insurance 14.80 
Dust Explosions, by D. J. Price & H. H. Brown 3.00 
Essentials of the Fire Insurance Business, by E. A. Ketcham 
& M. Kirk Ketcham 4.50 
Experience Grading & Rating Schedule, by E. G. Richards 4.00 
Field Practice 1.50 
Fire & Explosion Hazards of Commercial Oils 5.00 
Fire Insurance Law, by E. R. Hardy 2.00 
Fire Prevention & Fire Protection, by J. K. Freitag 5.00 
Handbook of Fire Protection 4.00 
Handbook to Marine Insurance, A, by Victor Dover 4.25 
Insurance, by T. E. Young 3.00 
Insurance Principles & Practices, by Robert Riegel and H. J. 
man 6.00 
International Insurance Intelligencer $20.00 


Insurance Trusts, by C. A. Scully $3.00 
Life Insurance by Maclean 3.50 
Life Insurance, and How to Write It, by J. M. Langstaff 1.75 
Life Insurance Examinations, by Foxworthy 9.00 
Making Sales Contacts 2.00 
Old Age Dependency in the U S., by Lee Welling Squier 2.35 
Principles of Insurance (Life Vol.) by F. W. Gephart 2.00 
Principles of Insurance, by Eke 1.50 
Statistics of Fraternal Societies 1.25 
Tables for Sub-Standard Risks, by Copeland & Cothran 100.00 
Walford’s Insurance Encylopedia 31.50 
Yale Readings in Insurance, by L. W. Zartman Revised by 

W. H. Price 8.50 
Marine Insurance, by S. S. Huebner 3.00 
Marine Insurance, by Wm. D. Winter 4.50 
Marine Insurance Clauses 5.75 
Moral Hazard, by Wm. Vlachos . 15 
New Building Estimator, by Wm. Arthur 6.15 
Pitman’s Secretary’s Handbook, by Herbert E. Blain 1.65 
Principles of Insurance, (Fire Vol.) by W. F. Gephart 2.00 
Principles of Marine Law, by Lawrence Duckworth 3.25 
Property Insurance, by S. S. Huebner 3.00 
Real Estate Educator 2.00 
Richards on Insurance 7.50 
Sea Insurance According to the British Statute 7.80 
Semnmmnns Cancellation Tables, by Oscar J. H. Seommann 2.00 
Sunderlin’s Lectures on the Fire Insurance Contract 

40 Lectures 10.00 
Technology of Fire Insurance and Guide to Fire Insuranve 

Surveying, by John Howard Blood 9.50 
Walford’s Insurance Encylopedia 31.50 
Yale Readings in Insurance by Lester W. Zartman 8.50 


CASUALTY INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Accident & Health Insurance Lectures $1.50 
Automobile Manual 2.50 
Casualty Insurance 6.00 
Combination Automobile Insurance Manual 4.60 
Construction of Mortality & Sickness Tables, by W. P. Elderton 

and R. C. Flippard 1.80 
Credit Insurance, by S. B. Ackerman & J. J. Newner 2.50 
Fidelity Bonds, by M. B. Walker 8.25 
Health and Accident Salesman .50 
Huddy on Automobiics, by Xenophon P. Huddy 16.00 
Insurance and the State, by W. F. Gephart 1.75 
Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees, by Christmas 

Evans and F. H. Jones 2.50 


Liability of Automobile Users for Personal Injury .50 
Motor Insurance $1.75 
Personal Accident & Sickness Insurance, by H. J. Hastings _—1.75 
Ready Reference Digest of Accident & Health Insurance 6.50 
Study of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Laws and 


Service Monopoly of Competition 5.00 
Successful Selling of Accident and Health Insurance 1.75 
Surety Agents Guide, by Edward C. Lunt 1.25 
Surety Bonds, by Edward C. Lunt 2.50 
Walford’s Insurance Encylopedia 31.50 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, by C. E. Golding 2.00 
Workmen’s Compensation Law Digest 5.00 
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WORLD-WIDE GOLF POLICY 





New Complete Cover by Globe 
Indemnity 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES TAKING 
OTHER THAN CASUALTY RISKS 





All Features, Except Personal Accident, 
May Be Extended to Include Other 
Sports 

Announcement has been made by the Globe 
Indemnity Company, Newark, of what it desig- 
nates as the World-Wide Combined Golfers’ 
Policies, a coverage which it is writing jointly 
with its affiliated fire companies, The Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, Ltd., 
the Federal Union Insurance Company, Star 
Insurance Company of America, and Anglo- 
American Underwriters Agency of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company, 
Ltd. 

The coverage affords complete protection for 
golfers wherever they play, every feature be- 
ing world-wide in its coverage. With the ex- 
ception of the personal accident coverage, which 
applies only to the hazard of golf, every fea- 
ture may also be extended, at small additional 
cost, to include other sports—tennis, baseball, 
basket ball, polo, etc. 

The tendency of the courts to award sub- 
stantial judgments to players, caddies and spec- 
tators who are seriously or fatally injured by 
golf balls in flight or by carelessly swung clubs 
is recognized in the public liability limits, which 


are for $10,000/$25,000, instead of lesser amounts 
formerly considered adequate. Property damage 
liability up to $1000 is included. 

The insurance provides liberal personal acci- 
dent protection for the golfer himself—$7500 for 
loss of life or entire sight of both eyes, $3000 
for loss of entire sight of one eye, the insur- 
ance covering the insured while he is playing or 
practicing golf or while a spectator of a golf 
game anywhere throughout the world. 

The fourth feature is floater protection up to 
$200 covering the assured’s clubs, bags, golf 
clothing, shoes, golf balls, etc., against the perils 
of fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, navigation 
and transportation. Floater protection is also 
afforded, on a $25 deductible basis, against theft, 
pilferage and larceny. 

The premium for the World-Wide Combined 
Golfers’ policies is $10 for one year and $25 
for three years. If liability, property damage 
and floater coverage is extended to include other 
sports, the additional premium is $2.50 for one 
year and $7 for three years. 


Virginia Commissioner to Make Address 
of Welcome at International Claim As- 
sociation Meeting 
Colonel Joseph Button, Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking of Virginia, has accepted 
an invitation from President Louis L. Graham, 
to deliver the address of welcome at the next 
annual meeting of the International Claim As- 
sociation to be held at the Chamberlin-Vander- 
bilt Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va., on Sep- 

tember 10, 11 and 12. 











SEVEN POINT FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE POLICY 








with the Republic? 
promptly. 








ARE YOU AFRAID OF NEW IDEAS? 


New ideas are back of Republic success. 
real money to agents, because they increase volume and profits. 


This strong Company is growing fast—good agents are wanted 
in some territories. Why not make your automobile profits grow 
Write for information—it will be sent to you 


<== REPUBLIC a= 


CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


These ideas are worth 








AUTOMOBILE 
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KENTUCKY COMPENSATION HEARING 
State Board Will Meet August 7 to Decide 
on Rates 

FrANKFort, Ky., July 30.—An important 
meeting of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is scheduled here August 7 for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the Board will per- 
mit an increase of $10 constant fee or keep the 
fee at $8.50 as it is now. The National Council 
of Compensation Insurance recommends this 
change, and it is up to the Board to make the 
decision. In some States the insurance commis- 
sioner decides such questions, but in this State 
the Board makes the decision. 


The proposal awaiting approval is in brief 
for the modification of the method of loading for 
expenses, replacing 2'% per cent of the pres- 
ent expense loading with a $10 constant ap- 
plied to all risks under $300. Reducing the ex- 
pense of the loading from a normal of forty per 
cent to 37 per cent is equivalent to a manual 
rate reduction of forty per cent. This reduc- 


. tion is intended to counterbalance the gain in 


revenue obtained by the introduction of the $10 
flat constant, so that, as the mutual companies 
state, the proposal involves no increase of rev- 
enue. Its objects is to correct an outstanding in- 
justice which has operated to the detriment alike 
of large risks, small risks companies and their 
agents. The proposal has for its objects: 


First to remove the present penalty on a com- 
pany which accepts a small risk. 

Second to make small risks easier to insure, 
thereby benefiting both the insured and the in- 
surance agent. 


Third, to do justice to the larger risks which 
now carry a disproportionate share of the ex- 
pense. 


The effect of the proposal if adopted would be 
to decrease all premiums above $250 and to in- 
crease all premiums below that amount. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT UNDER- 
WRITERS’ CONVENTION 
Speakers Will Include Dr. H. W. Dingman, 
Ted M. Simmons, James L. Rainey 
and D. C. MacEwen 


Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Conference, 
has announced that Chairman C. O. Pauley of 
the program committee is rapidly completing 
his share of the task of getting ready for the 
annual meeting of the Conference at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on September 5, 
6 and 7. 


Speakers already secured include Dr. H. W. 
Dingman, vice-president of the Continental As- 
surance, who will submit a paper on “Physchol- 
ogy in Underwriting ;” D. C. MacEwen, junior 
vice-president of the Pacific Mutual Life, who 
will discuss “Modern Trends in Disability In- 
surance ;” James L. Rainey, agency supervisor 
of the Missouri State Life, whose topic will 
be “Salesmanship” ; and Ted M. Simmons, Pan- 
American Life, who will conduct a round table 
discussion on “Is the Number of Policies De- 
clined Too Large”? 
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Insuring Aircraft 


ROPERLY to approach the subject of 
P aviation insurance, a little history may 

not be amiss. “The war” left us with 2 
great airplane industry eager to continue. Lead- 
ers in aircraft manufacture, former flying of- 
ficers, and the editorial brains of the country 
had great faith in the immediate and brilliant 
future of commercial aviation. A number of 
progressive insurance companies shared this 
optimism. 

High pressure and unlimited funds had 
brought rapid progress in the development of 
military aeronautics. It was a far cry from 
the early Wright, Curtiss and Bleriot “kites” 
to the Spads, Fokkers, S.E. 5’s, Handley Pages 
and De Havilands. All that seemed necessary 
was to attach our war birds’ wings to the dove 
of peace. Our giant new aircraft industry 
would then be able to continue in business and 
our thousands of war pilots and mechanics 
would have pleasant, profitable employment. 

Our men of vision overlooked some of the 
difficulties involved in changing a war-time in- 
dustry to a peace basis. The nearest analogy 
would be the application of a destroyer to the 
purposes of an ocean liner. War-time design 
did not count cost of production, operating econ- 
omy, safety, easy maintenance, comfort of pas- 
sengers, pay loads, or, in fact, much of anything 
except performance to the nth degree. War 
pilots were trained in a high pressure school 
which, if it considered safety at all, taught that 




















THE WINGs COLLAPSED ON AN AEROPLANE IN 

MIp-AIR AND THE FUSELAGE CRASHED THROUGH 

THE Roor oF THis STABLE, KILLING Two Potro 

PontES—AN INSTANCE OF THE NEED FOR IN- 
SURANCE 
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it lay in the ability to keep a cool head and a 
steady hand while taking the inevitable long 
chance. To use a military term, pilots and 
planes were considered “highly expendable” as 
a matter of course. 
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War production planes were dumped on the 
market and commercial activities began. The 
progressive insurer employed an ex-war pilot 
as an underwriter and considered itself in on the 
ground floor of a new and profitable line. The 
experience of companies insuring war surplus 
planes flown by war-trained pilots over un- 
charted airways or to be more exact, no air- 
ways at all, was disastrous. Amateur under- 
writing contributed further to the loss ratio, as 
did the economic weakness of commercial avia- 
tion as a business enterprise. The insurance 
world has long since learned that it cannot 
profitably insure a business that is losing money. 
Old man moral hazard creeps into the picture. 

Since that time the mere suggestion that avia- 
tion insurance is a timely subject for current 
consideration has been sufficient to give most 
company officials high blood-pressure. It was 
felt, with painful remembrance, that the insur- 
ance fraternity had contributed sufficiently to 
the cause of air navigation. 


PRESENT ConpITIONS Goop 

For eight years engineers, pilots and, last but 
not least, investors in aviation securities worked, 
prayed and suffered and, to some extent, sur- 
vived. Substantial progress was made, but went 
unnoticed. The air mail was successfully and 
quite safely operated. Then the world flyers 
and General Mitchell put aviation on the front 
page. Byrd, Lindbergh and others have kept 
it there. The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce was created. The Kelly 
Bill passed, providing for air mail by contract 
with private enterprise. 

Nearly everyone now realizes that commer- 


. 2 


cial and private flying are now safe, sane and 
profitable when properly conducted. Experi- 
mental and stunt flying are permitted by speciai 
license—should continue and have their place 
necessary to the development of the art. These 
risks are infinitely greater and provide the 
spectacular in triumph and disaster. The De- 
partment of Commerce takes care that the pub- 
lic is not knowingly or otherwise subjected to 
these risks. 

Insurance companies can now, with intelli- 
gent underwriting, make money on_ aircraft. 
The necessary volume of premium to give a 
fair spread is available. Through the courage 
and persistence of one underwriting firm com- 
plete coverage has been available for some time. 
Heavy reinsurance is carried by foreign groups 
who have had experience in insuring the Euro- 
pean lines. 


CovERAGE 
The forms of cover necessary to protect the 
operator of a modern 12 passenger, tri-motored 
plane, together with limits and approximate an- 
nual rates follow: 


ARR Fo oho. a or yca'asieia.e cleise so: 4:6 $40,000 4%4% $1,800 
Accidental damage ....... 40,000 15 % 6,000 
a eer 40,000 V% 200 
PE re ea cies cette neds <e 40,000 1% 200 
Public liability (excluding passengers) limits, : 
150 


$50,000/$50,000 
Property damage, limit $25;000........0:<.<.. ssc. 175 





Passenger liability limits $20,000/$240,000.. 4,800 

Workmen’s compensation for pilot and pilot- 
MRE oso ko-6 oo acs ew 6 slera a ata mint & eeu ers 800 
$14,125 


The total catastrophe hazard including $20.- 
000 for workmen’s compensation is $375,000. 
A remote possibility, but nevertheless a hazard 
pointing to the necessity of insurance for the 


operator. 








SHIPPING ASPARAGUS BY AIR—INDEMNITY Pro- 
TECTION Is a Necessary Part oF Tus Carco 
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Propucrion SPEEDING AHEAD 

There are about fifty such ships now in com- 
mercial operation in the United States. There 
are four or five factories building approved de- 
signs in this class at the combined rate of five 
or six per week. There are also about eight 
times as many more four to five passenger 
closed cabin ships of excellent design being 
produced which will require insurance limits 
about one-fourth as great per ship. In addi- 
tion, many well-designed, three-place, open- 
cockpit ships costing from $3,000 up are being 
turned out. In all, it is safe to assume that the 
number of commercial aircraft is increasing in 
the United States by 4500 per year. The ma- 
jority of these ships are uninsured partly be- 
cause the operators feel that rates are still too 
high and the policies complicated and cumber- 
some, and partly because no selling has been at- 
tempted by the present underwriters. 


$1,000,000 a YEAR IN PREMIUMS 

Rather, it has been a case of insuring only 
those who came seeking coverage. It is esti- 
mated that the volume of premium written in 
the United States is now running at the rate 
of $1,000,000 per year. It is certain that the 
available volume will at least double annually 
for the next several years. Obviously, the time 
is not far distant when aircraft insurance will 
assume an important place in the business. At 
present the forms are only semi-standard and 
rates according to the underwriters’ judgment. 
The coverages are substantially as follows: 


FIRE—TRANSPORTATION 
Fire is written to cover air hazard only, 
ground hazard only or under all circumstances. 


ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE 

Accidental damage similar to motor vehicle 
collision insurance covers damage other than 
by fire or lightning arising out of flight or at- 
tempt thereat, excludes mechanical breakdown 
but covers damage resulting from such break- 
down. Is usually written with at least 10 per 
cent of the value of the aircraft deductible from 
each loss. Further limited as to maximum 
amount collectible for each portion of the plane 
in event of loss., i.e, each wing, aileron, un- 
dercarriage, tail surface, fuselage. Also writ- 
ten on total loss only basis for reduced premium. 


WINDSTORM—ToRN ADO—CYCLONE 
Windstorm covers damage by windstorm, ex- 
cluding damage resulting from wind while in 
flight or attempting flight. Same deductibles 
and maximum valuations as accidental damage. 


T HEFT—ROBBERY—PILFERAGE 
Theft covers loss by theft, robbery or pilfer- 
age including damage by thieves, but excludes 
theft by employees, wrongful conversion or 
embezzlement, usually $25 deductible. 


LIABILITY 
Public liability covers liability for personal 
injuries to third parties not employees or pas- 
sengers. 
Passenger liability covers liability for in- 
juries to passengers not employees or pupils. 





Property damage covers liability or damage 
to property other than property of assured or 
property in assured’s control or carried in the 
aircraft. All these forms are subject to 





Lieutenant Mallette, author of this 
article, is an experienced pilot—at pres- 
ent a member of the Connecticut National 
Guard squadron at Brainard Field, Hart- 
ford. His flying has been done under 
practically all conditions and from many 
airports. In addition, he is a member of 
James E. Mallette & Son, insurance 
agents of Torrington, Conn., and ts sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Plate Glass In- 
surance Company of that place. For 
several years past, he has specialized in 
handling aviation insurance and so ts 
eminently fitted to discuss the future of 
the business. His comments are based on 
practicalities and are both informatory 
and interesting.—Epitor’s Note. 











following warranties and exclusions unless en- 
dorsed otherwise by agreement aside from those 
usual to other forms of insurance. 


WARRANTIES 

1. Geographical limits within which ship will 
be used. 

2. All civil regulations will be complied with. 

3. Will be flown only by certain named pilot 
or pilots. 

4. Approved fire extinguishers in plane and 
hangar. 

5. Watchman on premises where ship is 
stored. 

6. No open fires or lights in hangar. 

7. Depreciation agreed to is 1/500 per flying 
hour, after first 100 hours. 

8. Specific purposes for which aircraft will 
be used. 


EXCLUSIONS 
1. Loss due to running aircraft engine in 


hangar. 

2. Loss incidental to first flight after over- 
haul. 

3. While flown by other than named pilot 
or pilots. 


4. While left unattended in open unless re- 
sult of misadventure. 

5. If a land plane while alighting on water 
or a sea plane on land unless result of misad- 
venture. 

6. Racing, speed testing. 

7. Instructional work. 

8. Night flying. 

9. Acrobatics, contour chasing. 

10. Use for other than specified purposes. 

11. Use in violation of civil regulations. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Workmen’s compensation presents a serious 
problem. At the present no one knows just 
what State would have jurisdiction over many 
types of employee accidents which may arise, 
with the result that it is usual to issue a policy 
under the laws of some convenient State and at- 
tach an endorsement to the effect that accidents 
under any other jurisdiction are covered pro- 
vided an additional premium is paid if the law 
of that State is broader and necessitates a higher 
rate. 

To be sure, the place of the contract of hire 
would govern in many instances, but what would 
happen in the case of a pilot residing in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who made his contract of hire at 
the New York office of a company operaiing 
a line from Hadley Field, N. J., to Chicago? 
Assume that this contract cailed only for flights 
from Bellefonte, Penna., to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and return. Assume also that he was killed in 
Ohio and that his dependents who reside there 
undertake to collect in Ohio. Since Ohio has 
monopolistic State fund insurance what would 
be likely to happen? This case is so common. 
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It Happens To THE Best Pirors! Here Is tHE WreECK OF THE ’PLANE FROM Wuu1IcH CoL. 

CuHarLEs A. LinpBERGH Was Forcep TO MAKE A PARACHUTE JUMP IN 1926. Fate Was 

With Him, ror He Droprep 5000 Feet anp LaANpep SAFELY, BUT THE CRAFT Was A 
“WASHOUT” 
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ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—Dominion Charter 


Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 
UNDER ALL POLICIES 


HEAD OFFICE: 465 St. John St., Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE — Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “‘hopeless’’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, ,but I am going to buy a policy just the 
same”; and he signed up for $75,000. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


PRICES: 

Bis COU sonic onc nseecdiseenss $ .28 
50 Copies Bias 6 Whae ie oie aie viele ee ea) omceie 8.50 
100 Pr i piasiaee tig tinid oC.e euipetalen sores 15.00 
Bee. | OS. . cvieshioescasaaciccauetee ae 60.00 
MURS, fee | axaciais carcicide siatwarae Gataioe ara 100.00 
5,000 S  wislea wacutaparans aeinee eons 400.00 
MEETS" > Civw cleie wa ncceeaiew erulaeiem aa 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Liability of Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 
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as hardly to be hypothetical, but, as yet, no 
definite law has been established. 

What is needed is Federal jurisdiction of air 
commerce throughout; but it must be wise and 
not too drastic if the last state is to be better 
than the first. 


Lirs AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Several companies are now writing life in- 
surance for aviators at reasonably excess rates. 
Accident insurance is also procurable covering 
aviation accidents only so that the gap in the 
standard policies is filled without duplication. 
Excess rates for life insurance vary from $10 
to $25 per $1000 per annum. Accident insur- 
ance (death only) costs $10 to $25 per $1000 per 
annum, depending upon the kind and amount 
of flying done. 

In general, rates now charged are probably 
adequate and should decrease gradually so far 
as the portions of the coverage applying to the 
ship itself are concerned. Passenger liability, 
public liability and property damage rates are 
possibly excessive due to the uncertainty of air- 
craft law particularly with regard to passenger 
liability. 

There is some question whether an airplane 
can be a common carrier and, if so, when. At 
present the best opinion is that, when operated 
on a regular schedule accepting all business of- 
fered, it is a common carrier and assumes the 
responsibility for safety of its passengers as 
such. However, the majority of passenger flights 
now made are for pleasure and are not oper- 
ated on schedule between two points, but re- 
turn to the point of departure without landing 
elsewhere. 

There is the question as to what physical acts 
or omissions in the operation of an airplane 
constitute negligence. If through some defect 
which could not be forseen, an airplane is forced 
to land with resultant damage to crops it is 
hard to imagine that the pilot could be found 
negligent, yet he has caused monetary loss to 
an innocent party and would probably have to 
pay. The courts are not yet well versed in 
the operation of airplanes, which makes it still 
more difficult to obtain sound decisions. It is 
probable that in a few years the courts will have 
the same familiarity with what constitutes due 
care in the operation of an airplane as they 
now have with the automobile. 


GUEST PASSENGERS 


There arises the question of the degree of re- 
sponsibility for guest passengers. It has been 
contended that, since certain hazards are known 
to be inherent in aviation, a passenger assumes 
these hazards when making a flight and cannot 
hold the owner or pilot legally responsible for 
most accidents. In all, there have been so few 
accidents involving claims from passengers, 
guest or otherwise, that no definite law has been 
established. It appears that the insurers, how- 
ever, have pitched the rates with the probabi!- 
ity in mind of having to pay for all injuries. 

Looking ahead, it is possible to forecast some 
radical changes in forms, rates and underwrit- 
ing methods. .To begin with, the aircraft itself 
will be insured by means of a simple “all risk” 
cover at a lower premium than the combined 





premium for all classes. As time in the air is 
the true measure of the hazard involved, the 
Department of Commerce requires an accurate 
log book for each ship and engine. The basis 
of premium should be (at least for large air- 
planes and fleets) a certain annual minimum 
sufficient to take care of the ground hazard, 
plus an hourly rate subject to audit of log book. 
Could anything be fairer? As repair costs be- 
come more standardized, the limits of valuation 
for replacing parts of the airplane will probably 
be eliminated and the coverage will become 
blanket. 


ImMporTANT Factors 

The terrain over which the ship is flown has 
a real bearing on the hazard involved; i.e., the 
Boston-New York route is very poor at present. 
There are few fields that permit emergency 
landing and the country is very rugged. Con- 
trast this with the Middle West which can be 
landed on almost anywhere safely. As more 
airports and emergency fields are established, 
this difference in hazard will be less pronounced 
and it is likely that the geographical limits will 
be greatly broadened. 

At present, night flying is considered hazard- 
ous and takes relatively high rates. As night 
flying equipment for both ships and airports 
improves and lighted airways and emergency 
fields become more common this hazard will be 
greatly reduced. 

The underwriting firm which has been pio- 
neering in complete insurance for several years 
has been very successful.- Another large under- 
writing firm has just announced the formation 
of two companies to write aircraft insurance. A 
group of eight companies to write the business 
is under way and several other companies are 
on the verge of getting into the new lines. While 
the use of air transportation is growing by leaps 
and bounds, as at present, the loss ratio may in- 
crease slightly unless skillful underwriting is 
employed; but with increasing and more intelli- 


gent civil regulation of flying, mishaps are sure 
to decrease. The mechanical end of the game 
is already so far advanced that accidents due 
to failure of other than the human element are 
very rare. 

Certainly there is plenty of room for quite 
a number of companies to enter and develop 
the business without danger of bringing on cut- 
throat competition. 

It is sincerely hoped by some of us who love 
the air, but toil to some extent in the more pro- 
saic realms of insurance, that more of our com- 
pany executives will soon learn to fly. We 
wish them “happy landings.” 


Getting Facts About Accidents 

“Getting Facts About Accidents” is the second 
of a series of publications issued by the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, presenting 
the basic principles of successful industrial 
safety work. 

This booklet, addressed primarily to the chief 
operating official, outlines current industrial 
practice in obtaining and using accident facts as 
a means of promoting plant safety. It presents 
convincing evidence of the value of accurate 
knowledge, concerning how and where acci- 
dents occur, on the part of those executives 
charged with the responsibility for keeping in- 
formed of the weak spots in the organization 
and of this couse of excessive production costs. 
Accident forms are provided, which have been 
found helpful in recording the necessary facts 
and making them available for study. There is 
also given a description of methods by which 
this information may be put to maximum pre- 
ventive use. 

Copies of “Getting Facts About Accidents” 
may be obtained by those interested in the sub- 
ject of accident statistics by addressing the Pol- 
icyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 
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neg Ay sg 33g 23¢ +“ Larmonia Ins. Univthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥ 80 83 
LA. Hollander & Co., ot ite 43 rth: J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y........- a3 76 ms Tbe kirsis Mg aca 
a 2% 2% United States aS & sneer 
A nen Arthur Atkins & Co., D8 es ee 73 76 J. Roy Prosser & Co. 460 475 
merican Su Ba Ae 
7 Home (N. Y.) Henry G. Rolston & Co., N : oe 460 480 
at : ag cere reresecece 280 292 J, Roy Prosser & Co., N. Re... 530 540 Viewty lasenenne Ga. 
arkers uppers - cKinley O.y N.Y .wcceessecees 5 5 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila........- 25 26 
MeKinley & Co Ne Yoo eosseos0 550 800 Lewis & Co., Hartford... 0000.00... 540 550 Virginia I. & M. . 
ur ns Se ee 55 udson Cas. Ins. Co. Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........++ 130 145 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) McKinley & Co., N. Y.....0-0.20- 10 11 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......- 130 140 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J....... 21 22 {mporters and Exporters Westchester Fire 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark... 1. 21 22 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 88 92 McKinley & Co., N. Y........0006- 88 90 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark... ... 21 22 Independence Indemnity Arthur Atkins & Cs., 1 5. ee eae 86 88 
Baltimore-American Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 25 27 Henry G. Rolston & Co. Mea 86 88 
“J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V 81 83 ie F Huff op og ote OO meee = 4 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V......... 86 88 
eee tee : . Roy Prosser ENN. stare’ sis evils 5 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N.Y... 1! 81 83 Scinenuienes ts tan Cn. HARTFORD STOCKS 
Brooklyn Fire Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 20 22 Aetna Casualty and Surety 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 102 106 Ins. Co. of North America Conning & Co., Hartford?........... Ve; 
Henry G. Rolston & os 24 : ees 100 106 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 71 ae Lewis & Co., Hartford.............- 1000 
Camden Fire Lewis & Co., Hartford... ..c00000- 71 73 Artus Tnencance (Fire) 
aeueehe wee = 3S tmoaed North America (rights) eau Eatming & Co., Hastford........... 735795 
ato cr ‘ Morley, Dig PAMEID, 6. 20.0104 00 “a 2 wis 0-5 OTE... ee es eeeccees - 2 
Morley, Wood & Coy got ieee 38) hewis & Co., Hartford. ...20 0002000. 714 8% 
ot aa arylan asualty 
ag ante Co., N.Y a 65 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 158 161 
Tee ‘Athine & Co. . < eee 60 64 Merchants Fire Ins, Co. ‘ f 
City of New Vork Ine, Co Arthur Atkins & Co,, N.¥......0+-. 345365 Halifax F; 
PE oss mol Sy lll 580 600 Arthur Atkins & Co.,N.¥.......0+- 44047 allitax Pire 
Miliken & Peli, Newark, N.J........ “ns wae oe I Cc 
cos be aa 1 & Co. Newark......... 52 55 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 4 hsurance ompany 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 28 30 Peres F. Huff & Co.” New York. ' ? 
Continental Ins, Co. National Liberty Founded 1809 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 81 82 Henry G. Rolston & ed N.Y...... 91 93 
Eagle Fire (Newark ) “ J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 91 93 
Ss. 1&C a seat 90 95 ational Surety 
Bicess In piprel of Rinerica 4 McKinley & Co NoVs 0. seeeee0s 302 305 A part of the Home Insurance Group. 
ON. i ee 16 19 ewis 0., Ord... ..e eee eee eee T Bs 
Fidelity and esa § Sathenel aden Unbroken dividend record for 100 years. 
— Atkins & Ss » N. Wy sisiciiss 185 193 nd, : — pone & Co., N. Y.......4. 310 330 
Roy Prosser & ONG WE so skerriess 185 193 ew Amsterdam Vas. a 
Fidelity: Phoenix & Co., id a len N. taj ee ee ee 73 (es) We recommend the stock of 
Le & NE ee ae 8 2 ew brunswic: ua ° . 
Fire Pde oe : “ Morley, Wood Eo, o> Ce 53 55 this Company for investment. 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 4814 4914 New Jersey Ins. £ : 
Pisamen 's Insurance Co. of Newark (rights “ wile _ Rinpel & Co: ” ncgnea sete scene 58 63 : 
iliken & Pell, Newark, N.J........ 45 461 ew York Casualty Co Y 4 
Henry G. Rolston & Co, N. y BARS Dire 451 4614 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V........- 88 91 Circular ” request 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 4514 4614 Niagara Fire 
L. A. Hollander &'Co., xen Scone 45 464 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 128 133 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N.V.......... 44 47 Lewis & Co., Hartford............-. 128 135 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark (Rights) - North River Ins. Co. = J Roy PROSSER & Co 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... % 1% Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 315 330 e > 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 34 1 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 310 330 Dealers in Over-the-Counter Securities 
Milliken & Pell, Newark........... 34 1144 Peoples National ts 3 ee 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... % 1% J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 55 59 52 William St., N. Y. Hanover 7728 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 3¢ 11g Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 55 59 
Franklin Fire ser rang ey gs Fire . ne a 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 370 390 Morley, oO MA... seen < — 
e e 
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Casualty, Surety, etc. 








Aetna Life Ins. Co. 


Conning & Co., Hartford........... 855 865 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 845 855 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... 370 390 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.........0.... 370 390 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1650 1700 

Lewis & Co., Hartiord. . 2... cs0ce. 1650 1700 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... 790 810 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 800 810 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... 750 800 

Lewie & Co,, Hartiond: « x... osc ccc-s ae 800 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1025 1050 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1025 1050 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 780 800 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 775 790 
Travelers Insurance (ex rights) 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1525 1575 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............- 1530 1560 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y.......0- 1525 1575 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 239 242 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 239 243 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 239 243 

NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 

American Investment Securities Co. 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 18 21 
Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 15 25 


Boston Insurance 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1100 1150 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
MEI ia fave Vicia sada cess cees 95 APES 
| ES Pe ce ree 285 wales 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 390 
Mass. Bond. & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 500 600 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 25 35 
New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 50 60 
New Hampshire Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 525 550 


Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 275 
Providence-Washington 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 720 750 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 200 225 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 33 38 


GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE’S ANNIVER= 
SARY 
President of American Bonding Has Been 
With Company 25 Years 
BattimorE, Mp., July 30.—The fifteenth an- 
niversary of his affiliation with the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company and the twenty-fifth with 
the American Bonding Company was recently 
celebrated by George L. Radcliffe. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe is now first vice-president of the former 
company and president of the bonding concern. 
He joined the American Bonding Company 
as an attorney in 1903 and ten years later when 
that company was merged with the Fidelity and 
Deposit group he was its ranking vice-president. 
Following the merger he was appointed a 
vice-president of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany and placed in charge of the legal, salvage 
and claim departments of the company. In 
1924 Mr. Radcliffe was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. 
Wants District Manager 
Elsewhere in these columns a progressive and 
enterprising accident and health insurance com- 
pany is advertising for district managers. Ex- 
cellent territory is offered and the opportunity 
afforded is unusually good. 


Public Official and Depository Bonds 

The Fidelity & Deposit Company of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, has just published “Public Of- 
ficial and Depositors Bonds” by Paul Wellener, 
vice-president of the organization. ‘ 

This booklet is a real contribution to surety 





literature and is a thoroughly comprehensive 
treatise on the subject. The Fidelity & Deposit, 
under the late Edwin Warfield, developed the 
idea of providing corporate surety bonds for 
public officials and the present publication thus 
comes fittingly from the F. & D. Copies of the 
booklet will be supplied on request by the com- 
pany. Other booklets of similar character pro- 
duced by the company include “The A B C of 
the Contract Bond” by Vice-President Frank A. 
Bach; and “Elements of Fidelity Bonding” by 
Vice-President Robert S. Hart. 


NEW DEFERRED PAYMENT RIDER 





United States Fidelity and Guaranty Of- 
fering Additional Accident Coverage 
on Regular Policies 

The United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, has just begun to issue a dou- 
ble indemnity deferred payment rider on its ac- 
cident policies which has the effect of being 
“excess insurance.” The company will endorse 
its Pilot and Realized accident policies to pro- 
vide for double the present weekly accident in- 
demnity beginning with the ninth week of total 
disability. 

The cost of the additional coverage is only 
$5 for each $25 of weekly indemnity on select 
and preferred risks. On extra preferred risks, 
the additional premium is $6 for each $25 of 
weekly indemnity. The endorsement is not 
granted to risks classified higher than extra pre- 
ferred. This additional protection is expected 
to give the company’s agents an opportunity to 
call on present policyholders with a worth-while 
coverage that will increase the agent’s income. 


Insurance—A New Book by Saul B. 
Ackerman 

There are many students of insurance who 
are interested in all the phases of the busi- 
ness as it is conducted to-day. In a new pub- 
lication of the Ronald Press from the pen of 
Saul B. Ackerman, assistant professor of in- 
surance at the School of Commerce, Acounts and 
Finance of New York University, the entire 
range of insurance contracts is ably discussed. 
The chapter headings consist almost exclusively 
of the names of the various types of insurance, 
life, fire, casualty and miscellaneous. Mr. Acker- 
man is a widely known writer and lecturer on 
insurance subjects. In his new book he has 
contributed, in reasonably brief form, a com- 
plete explanation of the contracts in the widely 
diversified fields of insurance activity. In the 
later chapters of the book Mr. Ackerman de- 
scribes rate-making associations, the organiza- 
tion and management of insurance companies, 
reinsurance practice, and investments. In con- 
clusion there is appended an extended series 
of questions relative to the text, which, if 
answered correctly, will assure the reader of 
a fairly comprehensive knowledge of the gen- 
eral subject of insurance. 

The book is perhaps one of the best and cer- 
tainly the most modern text for the use of the 
insurance man writing all lines of insurance. 
Having mastered an elementary text of this 
kind he is well equipped then to take up a 
study of the various lines in a more specialized 
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manner, for which work there are many texts 
available. Mr. Ackerman’s book sells at $5 
per copy. 


V. E. Nash in New Post With Union 
Indemnity 

Vernon E. Nash, formerly manager of the 
Accident and Health Department of Mary- 
land Casualty Company in the Boston branch 
office, has been appointed superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the Union 
Indemnity Company and Northwestern Casu- 
alty and Surety Company at their home office 
in New Orleans. Elliott R. Weeks, of the acci- 
dent and health department of the Union Indem- 
nity’s home office, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the monthly payment division. 








By Eugene Whittington 
of Eugene Whittington & Company, 
General Agent, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


In seeking a surety company connec- 
tion for your office you should be more 
careful in selecting just the right com- 
pany to handle your surety business than 
for any other line in your office. There 
are a great many companies that write 
surety bonds, but only a few do any 


great volume of surety business. 

A casualty company writing a small volume of 
surety business cannot take care of your business 
for you like a big surety company can, nor should 
you permit yourself to be induced to represent the 
small company holding out excess commissions or 
underwriting concessions as an allurement. These 
are dangerous practices that lead inevitably to 
trouble for the company and for the agent. It 
almost always means a sacrifice of that certainty 
of company solvency and responsibility which is 
the very foundation of a successful insurance office. 

Successful underwriting of surety business must 
necessarily depend upon experience; experience 
paid for by millions and millions of dollars of loss % 
Consequently a company like the National Surety 
Company that writes nearly a fourth of all the 
fidelity and surety premiums of the whole country 
and which has paid out during its history nearly a 
hundred million dollars of fidelity and surety 
losses, possesses in its files and in the minds of its 
officers and underwriters a fund of information 
and data tnat is worth a tremendous sum and 
places it in a position to give such consideration 
to the offerings of its agents and to arrive at such 
an exact degree of judgment as is quite impossible 
with the small companies. 


If you’d like to know more about National 
Surety Company service and would like to find 
out if we have an opening in your town, clip this 
ad, attach it to your letterhead and send to 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Surety Company 
115 Broadway New York 
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Same Rates for Males and Females. 
Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for 


Males and Females alike. ADAMS ST. io 

Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. ¢/ Continental |5 Chicago 

™| Commercial | > toc (@) 

We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., RE 3 Reread 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. co QUINCY ST. n Co 
Fed- Illinois 4132 
Colony} eral | 234 

THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = yi] i@.) 5) Mecha 
of CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON BOUL. isis 

B. R. NUESKE, President epee Boerd | 

The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through nee Trade 


Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 





Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 

Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 
ly Premium plan. 

Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
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Throw Away the 
Old-Fashioned Card Index 


Life Insurance agents are 
too busy, too energetic, 
longer to put up with old- 
fashioned card index sys- 
tems for keeping track of 
their policyholders. No 
agent who is careful of his 
own interests can afford to 
be without the Life Insur- 
ance Register. 


Here is the kind of a Life 
Insurance register that you 
have always wished for but 
never could find! All the 
information needed to 
analyze your client's life 
insurance, to answer his 
every question, can be se- 
cured in a moment. 


It is easy too, to keep tab of NOW 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: You may send me literature describing the Life Ineur- 
ance Register. 
ND. .Senb ween enuess sa shae a cine onesie wees cee seuee won sue nes 
a ey ee ee ee ee ee Pere tr 
DF nae st cn eseeeenGus sees ehicaspewbs sees PEE Eee 
SP. 
KSEE EER MUMS 





Accurate Loose-Leaf Co., 81 Nassau Street, New York City, NW. Y. 











Another Forward Step 


COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY 
AND ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties 
who may have an interest in the policy. 


A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life 
underwriter. 


the Birthday dates of your 
policyholders. 

The last word in life insur- 
ance records—at the lowest 
price! That is what we 
offer you, for the Life In- 
surance Register is priced 
at $7.25. Think of it—a 
loose - leaf, well - bound, 
stamped - in - gold, post 
binder, sheets for 450 ac- 
counts and the greatest 
system ever devised for 
keeping a real record of 
your life insurance busi- 
ness—for $7.25. You must 
see this Record to appre- 
ciate it—that's why we are 
putting this opportunity 
before you. Use the coupon 


I Also a new LOW COST 
PREFERRED RISK POLICY 








Write for information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Appendicitis Record of 1927 


By Frepertck L. HorrmMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The appendicitis record for 1927 shows no 
improvement. The mortality is practically the 
same as for the preceding three years, but meas- 
urably higher than during the earlier years of 
the period covered by the present investigations 
which extend back to 1910. The essential facts 
are consolidated in Table I for 58 cities .for 
1927 with a population of 26,000,000. The rate 
for these cities in 1910 was 13.3, which by 1920 
had increased to 15.7, and by 1927 to 17.5. 

Table II gives details for. 127 cities for the 
two years 1926-27. According to this tabulation, 
the rate increased in 56 cities, while it re- 
mained the same or declined in the 71 others. 

This table is supplemented by Table III, giv- 
ing an additional tabulation for 20 cities for 
which the corresponding information for 1926 
was not available. 


Citres WitH HicH Rates 

The 127 cities for 1927 had a population of 
35,343,000, and a rate of 17.3 per 100,000 against 
17.5 in 1926. For certain cities the rates are 
very erratic, indicative of local conditions pos- 
sibly complicated by special institutions afford- 
ing operative facilities. The cities with the 
heaviest appendicitis rates, or rates above 25 
per 100,000 of population, are the following : 


Louisville, Ky........ 67.5 Birmingham, Ala..... 32.0 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 44.3 Utiea. NOV... icecccdh 
Spokane, Wash. . | Dever, Colo. <<... 31.7 
Passaic. Di. Po. oc s60s 41.0 Kansas City, Mo..... 29.8 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.....37.4 New Orleans, La..... 29.7 
Pittsfield, Mass. .....36.7 Nashville, Tenn...... 29.0 
Sacramento, Cal...... 36.2 Columbus, Ohio...... 28.5 
Wheeling, W. Va.....33.8 Lincoln, Neb......... 27 .2 
Springfield, Ill....... 33.1 Portland, Me........ 27.1 
Mobile, Ala.......... 32.5 Kalamazoo, Mich.....14.5 


It is difficult to say what value should be at- 
tached to some of these extraordinarily excessive 
rates, but they are certainly suggestive of an 
extended re-examination into all the essential 
facts that bear upon the appendicitis situation. 
In 1926 the number of deaths from appendicitis 
in the United States registration area is given 
by the Census Office as 15,751, equivalent to a 
rate of 15 per 100,000 of population. The cor- 
responding rate for 1925 was 15.1. In the re- 
view for 1926 I gave some interesting interna- 
tional statistics which do not need to be re- 
peated, but I add a statement of the appendicitis 
mortality of England and Wales for 1916-26 for 
the purpose of convenient comparison. I give 
the rates for males and females as well as for 
both sexes combined. 

This comparison would indicate that our ap- 
pendicitis rate is much higher than the cor- 


responding rate of England and Wales. Through 
the courtesy of the statistical department of 
Paris I have obtained a table for that city cov- 
ering the period 1915-1924, which is given 
below. 


MORTALITY FROM APPENDICITIS IN PARIS, 
FRANCE, 1915-24 
(Rates per 100,000 of population) 
Year Rate Year Rtte 
ob a 5.94 i are 7.47 
pee 5.04 | ee 7.91 
il ee 4.96 i Se 5.48 
IGIS: 2.65 3.52 pi. Sane 5.98 
ji | >: 6.89 it - Saeee 6.79 


Neither the English figures nor those for 
Paris indicate a pronounced rise in the death 
rate. It seems to be more or less peculiar to 
this country. The question may be raised 
whether the increased mortality and higher op- 


erative death rate in this country is not, in part 


TABLE I—DEATHS FROM APPENDICITIS, 1910-27 
No. of Death Rate 


Population Deaths per 100,000 
13. 





18,656,436 2,480 3 

19,118,117 2,616 13.7 

19,569,879 2,712 13.9 

20,040,600 2,818 14.1 

20,503,331 2,948 14.4 

20,965,052 3,042 14.5 

21,426,774 3,175 14.8 

21,888,494 3,167 14.5 

¢ 22,350,216 2,907 13.0 

{ 22,811,937 3,114 13.7 
y 23,273,662 3,644 15.7 

y 23,725,583 3,899 16.4 
22 24,177,504 3,936 16.3 
2: 24,630,425 4,196 17.0 

y 25,082,945 4,338 17.3 

92 25,130,435 4,430 17.6 
ees eee a5 40505 57 25,952,914 4,500 17.3 
BVO csiwe stances 58 26,468,067 4,622 17.5 


at least, the result of unskillful surgical treat- 
Thus, it has very recently been said of 
Dr. Benjamin Rice 


ment. 
operability in cancer by 
Shore of New York that— 

On the other hand, statistical studies of large 
series of treated patients are now available, 


TABLE II—APPENDICITIS IN 127 


showing very good results in certain types of 
cancer, such as those of the skin, breast, uterus 
and lip; yet the death rates in these favorable 
sites are not falling. Is this due to incompetent 
treatment by the physicians of the country or 
to the fact that the material is hopeless from the 
start? Are not the favorable statistical collec- 
tions from selected groups of patients, and are 
they a true index of the whole situation? 


LIABILITY TO DISEASE INCREASING 


Some surgeons go even further and charge 
incompetent men with needless operations. 
Others are exceedingly skeptical both as to the 
initial and terminal diagnosis in a measurable 
proportion of the total cases under review; but 
none of these observations would seem to im- 
pair the conclusion that the liability to appen- 
dicitis in this country is unquestionably increas- 
ing, and in all probability as the result of 
faulty dietary habits. The whole question has 
recently been reviewed by Dr. John B. Deaver, 
of Philadelphia, in an address before the Pitts- 
burgh Academy of Medicine, February 28, 1928. 
There are none who surpass Dr. Deaver as a 
surgeon and a keen observer of tendencies in 
medicine. He is of the opinion that “It is not 
always possible to make the clinical diagnosis 
harmonize absolutely with the pathologic mani- 
festations.” He enters at some length into an 
explanation of a complicated diagnosis and the 
existing state of confusion. “This confusion,” 
he observes, “may delay operation at the most 
opportune time; namely, at the earliest possible 
moment before a forbidding peritonitis has oc- 
curred. Another, and in all respects the most 
important factor for the present high mortality 
is precipitate operation in the presence of peri- 


AMERICAN CITIES 


1926 1927 
Deaths Death Deaths Death 
Popula- from Ap- Rate per Popula- from Ap- Rate per 






tion pendicitis 100,000 


tion pendicitis 100,000 
A OS F500 ciate eeedtievomaenenaeews 225,000 9 4.0 227,760 5 2.2 
pa, Ah POPE eee eee oe rere Pere: Cr 119,000 23 19.3 119,500 24 20.1T 
fo a ER ea ee er Or er rere Ter 67,000 8 11.9 67,800 7 10.3 
RARE EIEN Ts Vico cn ctisines edie ncgeweacredics 53,800 7 13.0 54,200 10 18.5T 
PUIG ts kes hae ccs er aed nendat a kameneas 55,700 17 30.5 56,200 13 23.1 
CR NO oc oo co alr ec ardan nt ss.e ckeoweeuseemees 808,000 113 14.0 19,000 131 16.0T 
BOW, I ng oc rkccivacvcscetetaccseseeeeees 91,000 6 6.6 93,100 5 5.4 
Nee IS CMM ols oc 0 clare xine nla cron atorameuima aren 67,800 2 2.9 69,400 8 11.5T 
VRE EES w éccwcenes oe snewadamee ea aaa 72,900 14 19.2 73,900 8 10.8 
Dismets AUR ec ciibdccds cer disvaacasyenes 211,000 49 23.2 217,500 70 32.2T 
Boston, Mass..... 787,000 154 19.6 793,100 147 18.5 
TE, I oc od de te diecicnescs F _65, 343* 7 10.7 65,343* 13 19.9f 
i 8, ere errs errr rrr rrr ee ‘000 99 18.2 550,000 7 14.2 
Cambria, DAGSG so oc cc ccccestevccnccccscencesde 122,000 20 16.4 123,900 20 16.1 
Sn Pe ere ere ORE eo 131,000 34 26.0 133,100 30 22.5 
Cat, CNG 6.5 ooo cies s ceedeccceccnseuceasine gus 110,000 1l 10.0 113,300 10 8.8 
CN iG 8 oa he sks hedcwncansscagseucgs 74,100 5 6.7 75,000 6 8.0T 
CGN MURR ae Gd caredo enters So cenccneceasese 48,200 2 4.1 49,000 7 14.3f 
CIE oe oie dy siaiars eigen cavdwnscdaewesedd 3,048,000 579 19.0 3,102,800 625 20.17 
Clevelatls CIO 6a i iin c ccleniscieesccnceenceeeeeseesie 960,000 152 15.8 72,500 164 16.97 
er eS rT eee ree 285,000 93 32.6 291,400 83 28.5 

58,500 9 15.4 58,700 12 20.4T 


COMME EEE dc. cies eccecncnpeedcceuneetewecisied 


(Table concluded on next page) 
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TABLE II—APPENDICITIS IN 127 AMERICAN CITIES—(Continued) 






















PEER occ t ad eesue so cxtev cans ackien sone se 203,000 57 28.1 211,000 48 
PIR ER (DONS 8 Ce eioa cen ne ew ¥ ae oe eee 52,469* 9 17.2 52,469* 8 
SEMEN oS Ci iniy, cine swisicoe sean eh site sn envio 177,000 33 18.6 180,770 26 
Re MIMD 55 a5 7,05 ras ooo) os-cls hone. ste a Win sislbad ene 285,000 88 30.9 289, 92 
Des Moines, Ia 33 22.6 148,900 35 
Detroit, Mich 269 20.9 1,344,500 266 
Duluth, Minn 9 8.0 14,700 23 
Elizabeth, N. J 4 3.6 112,000** 5 
Erie, Pa 27 21.6 128,900 13 
SEMIN oi 6 Pea ins 5-4 ak uw isa ov oia snd wae Os 131,000 21 16.0 132,600 14 
SRO te es Abo k ce eueeuiame les 136,000 30 22.1 142,700 24 
RP EM i goin Sloan Cie koi wis no 80.00% buat 159,000 10 6.3 163,600 9 
See GN ns was cigs hielo aie ae bSiere ee 23,375 1 4.3 23,375 
CARI MRNIRONLIMNEOER Ss 5 5 5ci0.csicwe dog 6260 6es sown 156,000 23 14.7 161,900 22 
RUMEN So oss n.d 04S ge E ea awe she esas 84,600 24 28.4 85,700 38 
BREEN EON 595 5 ch cic cis eich cscs eon a anaees 164,000 22 13.4 168,300 17 
MMMM MME IRD ooo svn ie chsa vars oe bra aise Tints rosie 49,232 9 18.3 49,232 6 
PRM Soc re ousitaccicin ene esos ssa sou mice a's 19 7 bee | 70,300 11 
REMI oe. itn ae SO eee he 8.3 60,400 
Rt rer aS aia ctc ail hia 5.9 256,000** 19 
NEM So isoxe lor. 0 fortes eros Sree elas vw aleie 10.4 374,300 50 
SRI 5 oe Gs ve ieic. sh iintoehsios eee 3.4 61,700 11 
I EN IN a5 255 So sss ars ors Sas 4S 100 os ode ae 18.2 321,500 46 
MMMM PNNEBN o.oo 05 5.6 cis sce ainscreiowd Asie s oiererere's 00 27.5 55,500 20 
NER NN oo asco cae cur sawerceunelod 6.0 117,500 17 
Kansas City, Mo 24.5 383,100 114 
Knoxville, Tenn 31.4 102,100 17 
Lawrence, Mass Sa 11.8 93,473 8 
ROMER eros tale ook seem ndisomoaes 000 46.8 69,900 19 
SII RTI is Lilo o nc JN Os x bap wihice-ondcnee ees 61.9 77,500 6 
SNE RO os wring sie otine pina m an laaroers 16.4 104,200 
SUN MNMNNIRIIONN C08. on rs ce ak steps noes cm ele’s 7.8 1,377,500 149 
II ss neo os baie ene bensiced ose abnek 11.8 110,296 
ER orn sc noon gos wide aoleanbamnenem wane 104 19.2 800 23 
ER oe aN ans ous Gwig wipe unee 6.8 60,100 5 
TI ice ooo ss octavo x ale Cae e re ee 52,900 5 
NCNM NN 3 oa oh sace o-s Gisivians Sioigie Bese 84,000 8.3 800 14 
I orga Sy oats Arcata oie ceierelaovwe nares eee 8.9 536,400 99 
ERAS PASTIND 5 0.55 ao so o:0cc bv 0 viescrsecweowss 21.4 447,700 84 
2) eS SS a are a eet ene 24.0 67,700 22 
EE EMER ee ao an eunnaiahas ea niteswes 33.6 137,800 40 
Li ye Rea es rr en oe 459,000 23.5 466,700 89 
New Bedford, Mass 4.2 119,539 11 
og SS OE eee nore en eee enemy teem ; 14.4 71,200 9 
Ne UME NPN Sy, 65s ba cce's- ob ond aceaysecundunae 18.7 184,900 
oe PS ai Sa Ae ae 26.5 424,400 126 
OS Ee eet eee oe i 3.6 27,757* 1 
ly See Scare ere eee remeron res 9.1 ,000 4 
New York City - 17.3 5,970,800 1,018 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 3.4 600 4 
aa SE iC ee eae an te, Ae 2.3 179,200 (4 
SERRAME MORN oe SOs or vic COG nin cnaoumea praia 16.5 267,300 33 
Rep eeNIN URE MOEN osc acai e ttrs sits Scared sia 145,000 = 11 7.6 145,000** 23 
SIR TIN SE oe i ah dats an tinabaGu ew wewinls 35,800 3 8.4 36,100 3 
PRIME. cau cicclcicnicasachntancucdimenees 58,400 4 6.8 60,500 8 
RN Gs Se hoi ng ie ners oF eS sues Deas Heee 69,900 17 24.3 70,800 29 
OR Ms 0 oo as As d arniive pred ord ET RIS 143,000 16 11.2 143,800 23 
I Soe rg ons wap cin bine one hea 36,400 13 35.7 37,100 1 
Pe es Dict ae ac tac wdneee Seis 2,008,000 330 16.4 2,035,900 304 
DR nS a Lc ie dew oe Wibmn meat tee 637,000 129 20.3 5,500 128 
SUREMENTS Sahih cisie cleo sao anise waen's 76,400 16 20.9 7,500 21 
NN a NG a oie a task svn. ploce 00'S Stew Asso so ete 340,740 38 11.2 399,097 45 
A ee a eer Coe ee 59,900 5 8.3 700 5 
ENE UE ches ca losaireceaenan sue neivess 275,000 69 25.1 280,600 54 
PENNS eo oe ora wig. siag oeedee eee wes 43,900 cf 15.9 44,100 10 
ee onal Sat aS awake Cae ee ewan’ 39,131 8 20.4 39,500 6 
BERRIEN OIUED  o.5..5 saves e's 0-0 69,400 5 7.2 71,300 9 
I oOo ra a ion yo 50Gb .n wm oie 6 Sais Swed SK TRO 114,000 20 17.5 114,500 8 
Richmond, Va 189,000 50 26.5 191,800 42 
RTI a Sg. ease hse cackcdvase's-o 61,900 14 22.6 63,200 12 
Rochester, N. Y 321,000 58 18.1 324,500 65 
EN oe sg os ce dns aw awe sane ateet 78,400 18 23.0 ,900 20 
SEMEN oc caso wak Soma a OSieN 73,400 27 36.8 74,600 = 27, 
SUMMIT 2s ho oc asda Ace a cnn ay ama Sra eed>oiw 73,300 8 10.9 74,400 
RR rs gh er ac wh ones aio oe ik cain 6-4 4s 830,000 158 19.0 839,200 160 
eS ee aN acs eae aa Sie nleGie.s Sietenin we lsieies 248,000 74 29.8 250,100 57 
OP Gia adhicron <b wid. 50 nab Oe lo side aes 42,900 3 7.0 42,900 1 
Se I EN NOUN osc: 15. 0 dw lardoworwiewaceiadiodee's 133,000 33 24.8 135,700 21 
SI I oie sala’: Ic calels ouale'e oe Soaie Wade wR hee 205,000 36 17.6 211,400 39 
SMR or AS en te okt cle dua 110,000 27 24.5 115,300 27 
an I 0 a isles win ewe ye, er ata ties nts 567,000 92 16.2 576,000 99 
ee INN e895, 25 vain nn “ss -tacn 6 Lee Rilo SU re Raa Se 94,900 21 22.1 99,700 21 
Yeo lo oS Sic.cié abe wwe ewe eoRoe sree es 93,000 28 30.1 93,200 13 
IE I rss 5 5S i yo 5 a6 Ws 60 e. 8 ore wate ew Vere 4 ewes 411,500 68 16.5 375,300 51 
Oe ey ere re 59,500 12 20.2 A 11 
MON 2 ooo id id was wisnik ain deh ae aint wie 100,000 3 3.0 101,600 1 
EINE os cS cv kd aaa sew Ki cieCies Coie Sees 109,000 36 33.0 109,103 45 
oe cn > Oaiouk bd ewer else alnielste 64,700 23 35.5 66,400 22 
ET NINE sss ais bee es vba va bincbs ee esdh aie 145,000 29 20.0 147,400 34 
eID 505 6 is lg uct olf vw basin se Rais nerds. w nro xe 70,200 14 19.9 71,600 7 
TE ME oor a acolo Glare ee Ge 4 ORI 185,000 32 17.3 197,000 26 
II I ates as 6 5-0 4a ww a sim wie a Sel Om 106,000 19 17.9 107,200 18 
I se ora xia se Dade hie ome mere“ 102,000 27 26.5 107,800 12 
re NN. cae einen blow em iaieacaels 71,900 14 19.5 72,700 14 
TS aah 64,6 bee ees oe w's nea ee 295,000 55 18.6 305,400 53 
IN II Poa Sag NG las eso 0 0614 WSS OR eo 56,500 9 15.9 61,9 9 
IR oe ofan oie chie ach-0:4 4 wig Rieter aw Rw are 134,000 20 14.9 136,700 6 
NO ESN Mio ie sa lcia he set.i baa seals eee ir eee 72,300 5 6.9 72,300** 13 
REMI hice oho ag sis lo-o. 6 6 ie de Wiens kde SMTi Os 133,000 30 22.6 ,000 16 
RDI ico id acne ap him We eee lw Re OSS 528,000 82 15.5 0,000 83 
I 28 cls ikcaiselnareie Cie sis iam ree 56,208*** 13 23.1 56,208*** 19 
UNNI MR is5 xcs 10.50.0100 0i 000 seals lel wa eieps 78,300 6 r Pe 90,900 34 
IN Bo gio soe ois iw wiceleew asin Woewale's 71,800 6 8.4 77,100 14 
Ne OS re ere ea 193,000 27 14.0 195,500 35 
NE IID os isa Gs os a on os oe win we Seles Sieiele 165,000 36 21.8 169,400 18 
———— 34,610,753 6,063 17.5 35 ,343,222 6,111 


* State Census. ** 1926 local estimate. *** Jan., 1920. f Provisional. 


MORTALITY FROM APPENDICITIS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1916-26 
(Rates per 100,000 of population) 


Year Males Females Persons Year Males Females 
ee ee 8.5 5. 7.0 Neen 8.4 6.1 
| eee 8.2 5.4 6.6 CR eres 8.8 6.1 
BE SA o ast wre cw wes 7.5 5.7 6.5 er 8.3 6.0 
| RR ere 7.4 5.9 6.6 SS eee 8.7 6.1 
See Sere 7.8 5.8 6.7 BI 6S iecanvewes 8.2 5.8 
__ 1 BEER ne 8.2 6.2 7.2 
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tonitis, and still another contributory factor is 
not at once removing the appendix that has re- 
covered from an acute attack. To advise de- 
ferring operation after an acute attack has sub- 
sided until a recurring attack, or to advise 
operation only if the subject contemplates a long 
visit away from home, is gambling with human 
life.” This being the opinion of a leading sur- 
geon, one may well question if the underlying 
reasons for the high mortality from appendicitis 
in this country are not essentially matters of 
shortcomings on the part of the average gen- 
eral practitioner and surgeon. Dr Deaver 
emphasizes the conclusion that “The treatment 
of acute appendicities should always be surgical 
and never medical, unless one classes treatment 
by anatomic and physiologic rest as medical. 
Anatomic and physiologic rest is the treatment 
for appendical peritonitis, but not for the simple 
acute case of appendicitis, unless operation is 


TABLE adiieeaticiee a al 20 AMERICAN 


ITIES, 192 
Deaths Death 
Popu- from Ap- Rate per 





ulation pendicitis 100,000 

Allentown, Pa......... 97, 21 21.6 
ye a eer 249,000 63 25.3 
ye a i oe 35,677 5.6 
Of. ere 72,300 2 2.8 
oe | ee : 68,500 es 
Fitchburg, Mass 44,700 5 11.2 
Highland Park, Mich... 81,700 14 i7.1 
Johnstown, Pa......... 73,000 27 37.0 
ee ee 320,100 216 67.5 
Massillon, Ohio........ 20,016 3 15.0 
McKeesport, Pa....... 49,900 10 20.0 
LCS Ro Ua rr 140,000 24 72 
Omaha, Neb... ..:.....++ 219,200 30 13.7 
Pawtucket, R.I....... 72,100 5 6.9 
Pittsfield, Mass........ 49,100 18 36.7 
Quincy, Mass.......... 65,300 6 9.2 
lee oer ae ye 143,900 19 13.2 
NUGCRING SY 61s come cans 103,400 33 31.9 
Wichita, Kan....,..... 96,100 3 3.1 
Wilmington, Del....... 126,400 15 11.9 

2,127,393 516 24.3 


refused, or when, on account of a serious sys- 
temic condition, operation is contraindicated. In 
acute appendicitis, in the absence of a forbid- 
ding peritonitis, operation should be performed 
at once; not to do so is to endanger the life 
of the patient. In the absence of peritonitis of 
any degree, operation is practically as safe as 
is an interval operation; however, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that, in any large series 
of operations for almost any condition, an oc- 
casional death from pulmonary embolism, acute 
cardiac dilation or hemiplegia will be recorded. 
Barring these unforeseen conditions and ex- 
tensive complications, operation should be at- 
tended by little risk. The present death rate 
from appendicitis recorded in vital statistics is 
appalling. Was it not the late master surgeon, 
John B. Murphy, who said that in every death 
from appendicitis somebody is to blame? Who 
is the somebody?” 


Wuo Is To BLAME? 

The question raised is of vital concern to life 
insurance companies, which in a large proportion 
of cases pay the claims on victims of what is 
obviously indicated as a failure on the part of 
the medical and surgical profession in the judg- 
ment of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
As stated at the outset, the annual mortality 
from appendicitis in this country is not less 
than 15,000, and may run higher. The rate as 
shown by the preceding table is decidedly higher 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Be Helpful and Build Business 


If you want to sell more insurance—be help- 
ful! 

Helpfulness makes permanent friendships and 
permanent friendships mean more sales of in- 
surance and more profit. 

Practically every time an insurance man is 
really helpful to some other man he gets busi- 
ness as the result. 

At first this statement may seem to be a 
little far-fetched, but notice how it works out 
in your own case. Think of the things upon 
which your best friendships with other men are 
founded. In most instances you'll find that help- 
fulness is at the bottom of these friendships. 
Then think of the number of these friends to 
whom you have sold insurance. It really does 
work out—doesn’t it? Helpfulness really does 
build business, doesn’t it? - 


Wuat OrHeErs Say 
Certainly, helpfulness has been extremely 
successful in building business for a number of 
live wire insurance salesmen who were recently 
interviewed by the writer. To these salesmen 
the writer put this question: 
“Do you believe that being constructively 
helpful to other men is of aid to you in your 
business or is it a waste of time” 














| Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
includes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 








Write for territory to 


Agency Superintendent 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 


Monmouth, Illinois 














By Frank H. WILLIAMS 


“Well,” said the first salesman interviewed, 
in reply to this question, “I’ve never thought 
of the matter before but now that you call my 
attention to it I can see that my instinctive pol- 
icy of trying to do something for the other 
fellow has been of assistance to me many times 
in selling policies. 

“Just recently,” this salesman went on, “I had 
an instance of this sort. I bought a new auto- 
mobile not so long ago and I sure do like it. 
The other day, after coming back from a partic- 
ularly nice trip, I thought I’d call on the dealer 
who handles the car and tell him how much I 
liked the machine. So I went around to see 
him and at the time there was a dealer present 
who handles the same make of car in another 
city. So, after telling the local dealer the 
things I meant to tell him, I told the second 
dealer about a prospect in his territory who was 
much interested in my own car and who, there- 
fore, should be a good sales prospect. 

“Well, the second dealer didn’t sell a car to 
the prospect, although he called on him, but I 
did sell some insurance to the second dealer and 
I’m thoroughly convinced that I never would 
have soid him if I hadn’t tried to help him by 
telling him about this prospect. 

“My policy of always trying to help the other 
fellow along built business for me in this case 
and I know that it is always building business 
for me in other cases.” 

Another of the salesmen who was interviewed 
on the proposition had this to say: 

“Yes, there’s no doubt in the world, to my 
way of thinking, but that a policy of boosting 
along the other fellow’s game whenever it is 
possible to do so, assists me in selling insur- 
ance. Instances that prove this is the case are 
constantly coming up. 


How Ir Was Done 

“T remember one case where in my neighbor- 
borhood there was considerable agitation against 
outdoor advertising and the neighbors were get- 
ting ready to petition the council to do away 
entirely with outdoor advertising in the city. So 
I went to the man who handles all local outdoor 
advertising and told him about the matter and 
he at once took down all his signs in our neigh- 
borhood and so appeased our neighborhood and 
kept the proposition from getting a lot of un- 
favorable publicity and, undoubtedly, this saved 
a lot of money for him. This little stunt led 
to a warm friendship between this man and my- 
self and as the result I’ve sold him a great 
amount of insurance at one time or another. 

“In another instance a man in our section 
was putting up a new home and wanted to carry 
a considerable part of the cost in a mortgage. 
But the only people he knew where he could 
get a mortgage wanted eight per cent and a two 
per cent bonus for placing the mortgage. So, 
when I found out what he was up against, I di- 
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rected him to a place where he could get the 
needed mortgage at the rate of six and a half 
per cent and no bonus. And the man at once 
put the money he thus saved into the first 
premium on an insurance policy taken out with 
me. 

“To my way of thinking there is hardly any 
method as successful in making a hit with a 
man and paving the way for getting business 
from a man as this thing of being helpful to 
him.” 


HELP oN COMMITTEES 


A third of the salesmen who were inter- 
viewed spoke about the matter in this way: 

“There are all ways of helping the other fel- 
low, if you’ll only look for them. One of the 
most effective ways I know of for helping the 
other fellow consists in doing what might be 
called the ‘dirty’ work on various committees. 

“For instance, in our city we are constantly 
having committees formed for the purpose of 
putting through civic projects of one kind or 
another or for getting up funds to relieve suff- 
fering, or something of that sort. As a gen- 
eral thing the hardest jobs on these committees 
consist in acting as secretary for the committee. 
There is very little glory in being secretary and 
a great lot of hard work. So comparatively few 
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Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,337,313.74 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$686,715.01 Surplus Protection to 


Policyholders 


$47,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS.; 
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people want the job and it is mighty hard to 
get people to do the work. 

“But I am always ready and willing to act 
as secretary, even if it does mean a lot of hard 
work, because a secretaryship of this sort al- 
ways put me in touch with a splendid lot of 
prosperous, prominent men who are deeply in- 
terested in the project which the committee is 
pushing. Consequently these men feel that I am 
actually doing a personal favor to them in act- 
ing as secretary. I am helping out these prom- 
inent, prosperous men in a way that they greatly 
appreciate. And this means that they become 
my friends and it also means that in time I get 
a quite considerable amount of insurance busi- 
ness from them. 

“T can trace quite a considerable amount of 
my insurance business to the fact that I have 
done the ‘dirty’ work on various committees in 
this way. And there’s no doubt in my mind 
but what other insurance salesmen could use the 
same plans with equally good results.” 

Still another of the insurance salesmen who 
was interviewed on the proposition spoke in this 
way about it: 

“Yes, I’ve always figured that being helpful 
is one of the very best possible ways of getting 
more insurance business. And I’ve gone so far 
as to figure out some of the ways in which I 
can be helpful. The most appreciated helps I 
can give the other fellows are, to my way of 
thinking, these: 

“Showing the other fellow how he can make 
more money. 

“Showing the other fellow how other people 
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“scarce as hen’s teeth” 


How many times we hear that old 
familiar expression among insur- 
ance men in speaking of the type of 
general agency contract we used to 
hear so much about ten years or 
| so ago. li 
Yes, and ten years from now they 
will be even more scarce. 


BUT, if you’ze the right type, there 
is still a chance for you to get one 
of the old-iashioned general agency 
contracts with MUTUAL TRUST. 
Write us—perhaps there’s an open- 
ing just where you would like tc: 
locate. 


Get Your Copy of 


“CHOOSING A COMPANY” 


CARL A. PETERSON, Vice President 


Mutual Trust 


LIFE INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President f 
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a CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GOING STRONG 


Paid-for Business for 1927 
exceeded 1926 by.......43.44% 


First six months of 1928 exceeded 
same period of 1927 by... .20% 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE MANHATTAN 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


Thos. E. Lovejoy, President 












































are handling the same sort of problems he is 
facing. 

“Introducing the prospect to other persons 
and making him feel more at home if he is a 
newcomer in the city or neighborhood. 

“Telling him where to go on automobile trips 
and in other ways helping him have a good 
time. 

“And so on and so forth.” 














Stephen M. Babbit 


President 
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National Advertising Increases Salesman’s 
Opportunities 

The use of national advertising increases by 
more than one-fifth the average sale of the life 
insurance salesman of average skill and experi- 
ence, according to a “study of the buyer” for 
1927, just completed by the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford; the exact in- 
crease is 21 per cent, or $752 more. 

The highly-skilled salesman, who is a member- 
of the company’s “Quarter Million Club” and a 
top-notch producer, is able to do still better for 
his average sale to those buyers who have been 
influenced by national advertising is 31 per cent, 
or $1,572, greater than to those not so influenced. 

The benefit to the new salesman is the most 
startling in the way of higher average sale to 
buyers who read and believe in national adver- 
tising, for his sale to such people is $1,201 or 
39 per cent greater than to others. 


Charles A. Murphy Joins National Mail- 
vertising Company 

Charles A. Murphy, supervisor of direct mail 
advertising, The Columbia Mills, Inc., became 
associated as vice-president and general sales 
manager with the National Mailvertising Com- 
pany, New York city, on July 16. 

The National Mailvertising Company’s gen- 
eral offices are located in the General Motors 
Building, uptown, New York, with plant and 
service departments downtown, at 120 Liberty 
street. 
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President of General Motors Lauds Group 
Insurance Idea 


When Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the 
in the total, have gone into homes where eGneral 
calling for group life and accident and sickness 
insurance of about $400,000,000 on 200,000 em- 
ployees as noted in THe Spectator last week, 
he gave his opinion of group insurance as a 
principle. That opinion is of great value to 
agents and company men alike and President 
Sloan’s views are, for that reason, printed here. 
The head of General Motors said: 

“The original group insurance plan offered 
to our employees in December 1926 has met 
with success throughout the organization, and 
at present participation in the plan by eligible 
employees is over 98 per cent. 

“Many permanently disabled employees in 
various activities of the corporation are receiv- 








AtrFreD P. SLOAN, Jr. 
Signing Group Policies Calling for Nearly 
$400,000,000 of Insurance 


ing monthly benefits which are helping them to 
carry on. Hundreds of thousand-dollar claim 
checks, representing an exceedingly large sum 
have been paid to dependents when General 
Motors’ employees have passed away. In many 
instances, this $1,000 of life insurance has repre- 
sented almost the entire resources of the em- 
ployee’s dependents in time of great need. 
“Since the adoption of this plan, a great many 
requests have been received from executives in 
the interest of their employees and from employ- 
ees themselves for increased amounts of life in- 
surance at this exceedingly low cost. Further- 
more, many of these requests have stressed the 
need for sickness and accident insurance. Ite 
need for sickness and accident insurance. It was 
found that sickness insurance is at the present 
time being offered to a small percentage of the 
corporation’s employees by means of local bene- 
fit plans. Our investigation also proved that 
substantial advantages in increased benefits and 








decreased costs could be obtained by all con- 
cerned through combining all the present sick- 
ness and accident plans and extending sickness 
and accident benefits to the employees of the 
corporation as a whole.” 

Mr. Sloan pointed out that the insurance pro- 
gram is but one of a number of plans for mu- 
tual benefit that General Motors and its em- 
ployees have undertaken cooperatively. 

“The success that General Motors has en- 
joyed,” he said, “naturally cannot be attributed 
to any single influence, but on the contrary has 
resulted from the combined effort of many. 
However, the fact that General Motors has 
prospered proportionately even more than many 
other industrial enterprises can be attributed al- 
most entirely, I believe, to the increased effect- 
iveness of its employer-employee relationships.” 

Mr. Sloan mentioned particularly the savings 
and investment plan under the terms of which 
employees are entitled to pay into a fund a 
certain percentage of their earnings. For each 
dollar paid in, General Motors subscribes 50 
cents and invests this amount to the employee’s 
account. 

“Any employee who is willing to save $300 a 
year under this arrangement,’ he commented, 
“should find himself in an independent position, 
well able to take care of himself and his fam- 
ily in his latter years.” 

General Motors has encouraged home owning 
among its employees, Mr. Sloan said, and to 
that end has arranged the savings and invest- 
ment plan to permit a contributor to have his 
payments apply on the purchase of a home with- 
out any sacrifice of benefits. Several thousand 
workers have taken advantage of this provision. 

The corporation also makes it possible for 
employees to purchase General Motors 7 per 
cent preferred stock, on which, during empoly- 
ment, an extra payment of $2 a share is guaran- 
teed for a five-year period, in addition to the 
regular $7 a share dividend. Cash proceeds from 
the savings and investment plan may be used for 
this purpose, or the stock may be purchased out 
of earnings on convenietnt installment terms. 

“The fundamental principle or idea in all these 
things,” said Mr. Sloan, “is that each and every 
individual is contributing to the general welfare 
of the General Motors family, and as far as 
possible sharing in the results of the common 
endeavor. 

“Tt is needless to point out that the economic 
wisdow of life insurance, and its combination 
with sickness and accident benefits is doubly 
wise. It is an accepted fact that a man who 
has this dual protection enjoys a feeling of se- 
curity both at home and at work, for in event 
of his death his dependents will be provided for, 
and in case of accident or illness, when income 
is normally interrupted, a weekly benefit is paid 
to him. 

“Group insurance is, comparatively speaking, 
a recent development in the industrial life of 
the nation. Our insurance is cooperative, its op- 
erations are non-technical, and its provisions are 
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liberal. General Motors feels it is privileged to 
be in a position to bring to the men and women 
who make up the General Motors family this 
substantial contribution to their well-being.” 


THE SENSE OF SELF-PRESERVATION 
New Leaflet by William T. Nash Empha- 
sizes Desirability of Life Insurance 
Protection 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
according to the ancient adage. To this, as to 
most other needs involving the protection of 
dependents and the safeguard of personal mor- 
tality interests, life insurance can be applied. 
Bearing this in mind, William T. Nash has 
written a new leaflet published by The Specta- 
tor Company and entitled “The Sense of Self- 
Preservation.” Mr. Nash is the famous author 
of the Nash Series of life insurance leaflets, 
which is published by The Spectator Company, 
and which has done so much to aid the modern 
development of life insurance and open new 
opportunities for agents to increase their in- 
comes. 

“The Sense of Self-Preservation” deals in 
an eminently practical way with the aims and 
objects of life insurance and does this in so 
entertaining a manner that no reader can fail 
to be convinced. Mr. Nash, in this new leafit, 
cites the example of John Wanamaker who was 
probably the most heavily insured man in the 
world and who endorsed life insurance b:cause 
of the definite desires it made possible of 
achievement. In an easy conversational man- 
ner the leaflet “The Sense of Self-Preservation” 
emphasizes the different insurance needs of dif- 
ferent men and points out that the benefits of 
life insurance can be applied in almost any 
desired direction under the many forms of pro- 
tection now issued. 

Mr. Nash dwells on the sense of self-preser- 
vation inherent in all individuals and discusses 
this impulse in such a way that the prospect is 
strongly urged to take out adequate amounts 
of life insurance. The fact that insurance should 
be taken out while the prospect is able to secure 
it—in other words, immediately—is particularly 
stressed in the new leaflet and life insurance 
agents, brokers, general agents and companies 
alike will find it of the utmost advantage in 
aiding the prevention of lapsation and in secur- 
ing new life insurance business. The new Nash 
leaflet may be secured from The Spectator Com- 
pany at the following prices: Single copy, 15 
cents; 50 copies, $3.50; 100 copies, $6; 500 
copies, $25; 1000 copies, $40; 5000 copies, $160; 
and 10,000 copies, $300. 


Agency Section of American Life Conven- 
tion to Meet October 12 


The meeting of the new agency section of the 
American Life Convention, plans for which 
were noted in THe Spectator last week, will be 
held as a session of the American Life Conven- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo., on October 12. The 
annual meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion is scheduled for St. Louis during the week 
of October 7. Clarence L. Ayres is chairman 
of the special committee in charge of prelim- 
inary arrangements. 
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Many Large Death Claims Paid in 1927 


As Part Two of its life insurance edition 
of July 27, The National Underwriter issued its 
annual Life Insurance Distributions Number 
showing death claims paid during 1927. The 
following list of payments made in amounts of 
$100,000 or over is copied from that special 
number : 


R. E. L. Ruffner, West Virginia........... $2,159,000 
Benj. TIAt6iG; TOMMECHCUL. 0. 5.0:0 02.0.0:0 000s 1,500,000 
bb We WRISE, DOAWETE. 6c cccccciccecss 1,234,616 
Edward Hillman, PIs gso acca < vn eie 6 we ctaie 1,224,000 
Arthur Nash, Ohio + et GE CS ela a ge pO 1,154,000 
James C. Brady, oo PaaS 1,046,854 
Garrad Comly, New York... .5..ccccscescecs 1,032,500 
2 Ae nO, PARED 5 55. b 0:66 0 ww.3. 0 oe ws 1,029,070 
E. A. Woods, Pennsylvania......5..0..% 1,013,012 
William A. Wells, Dakota, Carolina & Minn. 945,727 
Archer G. Jones, OMA co aleionices 915,080 
I. R. Kirkwood, New York and Missouri.. 891,500 
A. J. Hunziker, New Jersey... . 0.06000 628,278 
Wiliam J, Carney, Tilinois... ... 00.0 s:00000 600,000 
Cpestay Fy. SAGE, TIMINGIS. 6 oscicis cs sw eewese 570,000 
Mengo L. Morgenthau, New York........ 560,000 
a ge eres ere ee 556,395 
Mestus J. Wade, BESe0Uri. ........0:00s00s0cs 547,483 
Be A fs ee ee 523,178 
i. <. Be a Se eae eer 513,978 
C. F. Choate, Jr., Massachusetts.......... 510,000 
ei BS SE ee ee es 501,000 
A EE a iow i 6 a0 3:00.00 500,000 
oe ae ee ee. ee ee ee ee eae 471,490 

r MacDonald, IN SS eee en eRe 469,027 
a. A CWE MOE e o.5:6-5 ws 6 ee.s. 1s biierere 445,000 
ic Bondurant, Kentucky............ big 410,000 
5. W. os, Maryland OS Sen eee 405,000 
Max eR ae 400,000 
Oa) CARE CORIO oc n-o-nin oneal's anions ma'ee 400,000 
James H. Reed, Pennsylvania............. 395,285 
Ira Vaughz Sih, BP RTRTAG ATOR, 6 6 oie 6 o's wo 0:00:50: 378,819 
W. B. Levy, OS ear ee See 375,000 
gerome 1. Benme, TINGS. ..0..co. Sccccccs 367,000 
S. D. Peyser, Ohio and New York...... 347,000 
Horace Hano, Pennsylvania............<- 330,000 
anomes Mealy, New York... «0060 6-siceie2 330,000 
ae NRE ER DUNNID 9 5's05 75.0.4. 5% 0-0 bis,eoe eee Srece 320,000 
i, penoentag, NOW YOrk, ...00005s6 c00 00s 320,000 
et Oe OS en ere eres 302,000 
7, GB. Hisense. Rhode Island....0.<5.05.0600% 295,000 
Samuel Flelich, Missouri...............2. 290,500 
Lester W. Adams, PUN Gk ckscs ap kbulee sass 280,000 
ee ee 279,000 
Cuno F. Sauer, MNT 6 Sinn a aes oe -gsaee 279,000 
W. C. Mitchell. Minnesota... 0.6 sc0cccses 270,000 
A. G; Widmer, Missouri and Iowa...... 270,000 
M. M. Silverman, New York............- 269,000 
Si, Ss ROMIROR, APLCBOR o.oo ccc ives xwsaevee 266,000 
Sy Ee SE DEMONS. os aca oncet ese ecn 264,500 
F. I. Gowen, Pennsylvania.............. 260,000 
Philip Lubetkin, a anne 255,000 
Samuel L. May, POUIUBIIN 6 oo. oiccs ae dee a's 254,614 
J. D. McArthur, ay 3 Fa ee: Oe ee 252,500 
EB. {. teoodrick: ew Ver. 2.6.0.0 s20ccews 250,477 
Ses WW. OWIR, ABOOTPIR oo 5cidsctewcnwie 250,000 
A PR a a OS 250,000 
Jos. C. Miller, Oklahoma..............005 240,000 
A. R. Stumer, SMB 2 eae nice Gees seis 240,000 
—. H. Tehnder, Pennsylvania.......... 239,100 
L. M. Dickinson, Connecticut............ 235,000 
F. L. Andrews, Pennsylvania............. 212,000 
A. O. Hager, Massachusetts aCe ee 210,511 











WANTED 
DISTRICT MANAGER 


A distinctive, rapidly growing, 
Midwestern Accident and Health 
Company (now featuring a non- 
cancellable policy), wants to put 
out a few more District Managers 
in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania and California. 


Salary and commission. Direct 
home office connections await right 
parties. Inquiries strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address H. J. S., care of 
The Spectator Company 




















Wh BA ete NOW NOTE ade cecas ences 
C.D Tere: AHOGEMIR: 5 6 iv dine ticvtece ees 
M. As NE I EK oo os 6 9.6.5 cw sree wales 
GA Se, SIGOR 66 65S se Stic ce senees 
L. ©. Warser, Mianes0e s o..66.6 sence 
Hans ©. Beller; California. »..0:6.:0205 00030 
Fr. De K,. Buyler, New. Yotk.....: 5.4... 
G. Montioy, Jr., Mississippi... .....+0:..'s 
EF. C. Bishon, Mew MOCK. wis so s0ac cece ees 
A, Coavey,, DOW VOPR. cv iicwcwsc sav ececinn 
Emory H. Smith, goa ee ey ec 
G. Sperling, New Work). ovacascie satases 
Bred. 1... Bascet, CORI O0IN a ooo <.5o2 ois ee aete 
Ce Ts) BORROR. PRTG <6 ony o 50 2si0rds w 5-3 % 
3 SG, "Odd, SNGIBOG, 6:66.00 6s 9b 00a 
E. Townes, Massissipit...<. 2 .s..00020 6 
E 3. Lanterback, NOR IAND Sw Sahin tag: opm tna pe cetaraveroie 
F. A. Nelson, Jr., Alabama............... 
P. G. Grant, Milan nWasee. sakticsckckn eee 
GG. Be Joseph, DOW Wot Kc vie sciss ss esire ces 
J. CO Olives; Peansyivanis. ».o54 00:60 22 ssc 
F. H. Horlacher, Pennsylvania............ 
TE A. Dusen, TRAIAGS « n. o.45 0 6:6.scsre oo eves 
Wa. Mi Lewis; Tierida . sos )oig secede ese. 
D. S. Rosenwald, New Mexico............ 
Te PION, | BUTTIROIE 501s ae ep ancient oslo aceite 
Gy. are, Cornett ose sk oc as sole oes 
Se iy Pa ee eee 
B,J, SCate, OW SOUR ic ovata csnes erene 
Max Howe, Washington... .. .52<02%... 
W. H. Balentine, South Carolina........ 
T. Rosenwald, New. Yorkie cscs cscs 
A. Kent, North Carolina. .::.00s0 oes 
S. Marcus, eR ee re 
LeRoy Clark, New Jersey..........2.+--- 
I. M. Larter, New Jersey........ccesse 
N. H. O’Connor. PRAT TIGR 0.5 ose dod vanes 
Frank J. Ford, Pennsylvania... 6200+ 
Henry J. Conrath, Pennsylvania.......... 
J. W. Hallowell, Massachusetts........... 
Valdemar Silo, New XOrk....... ccs sees 
Bilish® Wier, BGAN Sis. 6 . 5005000 ees 4b ae 
BE. 92 Wretrapcntts, TUOIS 5 ies 55 50 'Si6, Siew was 
As, WW. Sarmen, ADEIGNOMG s 6.5o ss oss eee coe 
Wott A, TRAVELED OWA 610556: poise ne eo atarocins 
C. Minshall, District of Columbia....... 
A, Tecktnees, “Tioutsiana ois sce sce sites 
A. Ti. Weaukiin, New WVotks 6. iss cscs ss 
We. EB. Want, Bentany. 6.0.66 ocsccseesss 
Be Balai, SRONIG xo os < o.8y S283 5 <0 
Horace H. Fritz, Pennsylvania............ 
Chas. E. Grange, Pennsylvania........... 
George Mac Bain, Vermont..............- 
A. M. Steinert, Rhode Island............ 
Wai, a PRI, 6 yoo oc tcee cre sn eee 
i. J. Perkins, Massachusetts... ............. 
A. L. Meyer, Pennsylvania.............. 
A. C. Humphreys, Pennsylvania........... 
J. J. Holloway, West Virginia............ 
F 
( 
i 


tS tH 


Be Careens, TMOG 66.6 5.6.0: 6eiescieeemwss 
RS WOE MIRO 5 cs ocois-<oacniere eros sce Sie 
1 RR Pie oe ee Re os care 
GA; Baker, 36., DRO soc osc 6 vs ai6.0'e: 510 
Herbert Myrick, Massachusetts........... 
Ilion La Forge Woodward, New Jersey.... 
Edward Conrad, Pennsylvania............ 
ees Se ae Aen 
Jonn J, Siean, Minis. <0. + ..0.0cceceus 
LaB. Warshauer, New York.....<..000080< 
W. M. Sperry, New -Jersey.............. 
Jos. B. Palmer, Tennessee................ 
T. Ty Callahan. Hiab .6<is.c h6sc cusses 
Wm. J. Ferguson, Missouri..........00++ 
gy ee eg ee oR 6 
AW PR PRES RMU 5/5 ts sis oinue-ocacers w.aie aie i#/ eck 
J. Es. Tout; PEARS Ivana 2 o...6ccso.sccausc 
Ralph F. SECMMORS, WUIROIBs.< 6.6 < 6 00s as.0 6s 
Ws isc SRE OBO 0 bs 0 :5in a 5.000970 swine ease 
Joseph J. Heim, Missouri. 6... o.ccc40s00.s 
Isaac Bauer, Connecticut Sie 5 tadplatendateaisle's siete 
PeICle, PRCRHOTET,  WOROG. 5 veo. Kacsicwce cee 
A. R. Hamilton, Pennsylvania............ 
DM, WER SIGE, Dot Bdciss cd ana chaaeens 
Jake Wells, North Carolina. . <6. seis 
P. Grant, 2nd., Pennsylvania. .......:.+ 
A. PP. Henningeen,. Oregon. 6.0 ssc. noes 
I, N. Sotegeiberg, New York... ...000<2<0- 
Percy Warner, Tennessee........-0eccee0. 
N. W. Duncan, Tilinois. .......... rete ere'eis'y 
G.. S. Hantaigten, New Yorks «..0.0:6:<0:006: 
Alvin Wellhouse, Georgia................. 
OO; £: Biechornay,, AEROUS os occ 5 ee weess 
D. L. Bartlet, jr., MINION 6 oo. 5: Scare etsio he 
E. M. Chandler, Massachusetts........... 
Be Bearer CIO so coe secne veesas 
John G. Miller, Pennsylvania............. 
C, FH. Scovell, Massachusetts 60.0. 6.6:5-0 60:00 
Claude H.. Smith, Missouri... ..c..6csc000 
a 5 SOE. BR NOR 6 ccs oss ke eee ess 
Wm. H. Minick, Pennsylvania............ 
A. T.. Pritchard, North Carolina ........<6:0:06. 
CSW es atte” BEIM COINA «ov ck ones ceeees 
WH Es IAA MET ic cs bah sso ecacmreeion oO? 
OW... Davee, FGtrda 6 ook ss ssceceecewee 
L. &. Lammertz, Pennsylvania... «i... 
Joseph E. Derham, Pennsylvania.......... 
7. BREE, GRRCRIOOR 6 5 oss 6:0-<.0'0 6sts eon ee 
So, ES. SECON, NO ROE sacle dace ese ew Sew aoare 
PAN Os SARE RING os is aes 0 sik ew See 
9. OW. Graham: Telrad. .sscce. sc cee ewes 
Walter E. Graham, Pennsylvania......... 
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201,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
197,140 
195,208 
194,530 
192,288 
190,000 
190,000 


174,000 
170,000 
170,000 
169,400 
166,750 
165,000 
164,650 
164,462 
162,000 
161,000 
160,000 
160,000 
158,288 
157,278 
156,000 
155,000 
153,500 
153,000 
151.741 
150,058 
150 000 
150,000 
150,000 
150.000 
149,612 
148,298 
148,000 
147,948 
145,516 
141,228 
141,200 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,900 


WW Ko WW We Go W bo Ba Sa Wo 
s SOKMMWUwRpUIC ’ 
a S : a 
S 
o 


113,235 
113,000 
112,500 
110,656 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
109,950 
109,500 
109,479 
107,500 
107,070 


Morris M. Levy, Pennsylvania........... 106,650 
G. Marion Davis, Oklahoma... .5.0:2602%. 106,284 
Mortis Bossan. Dew YOG «56 /o os0s scscceoece 105,648 
E. V. Dunlevie, Maryland............++- 105,000 
Fa Tos FAOUIGET, COL BIO «5.00106: 00.510 40.00 0 v0is's 105,000 
Frank L. Hall, PCM SOD ai sg sexist cisie siaees 105,000 
Harry Landauer, Wisconsit.......0.6c.s0s 105,000 
J. W. Price, Nice aes cere aoe 105,000 
F. G. Zimmerman, Pennsylvania......... 104,740 
ay, TE ORs ae ois oo 5 do cloaeain ace ote 104,000 
}.. Bis Deaed, SORIANO od 0s 0a ca a kee 103,340 
ay Denio, bier ene Beaver pealoe elecaratnie trate 102,525 

Carmichael; NGO GNI cos cw tale ae sce 6 102,000 
bavia P. Jones, Minnesota ...66:6. 00.05.0805 00.0% 101,565 
Jacob. Mi. Garris, New Yot®..6<6600 cones 101,496 
TA MUMCIPLINOA: CL APERION Goa. 00a 6 do. s:o'a-p wie eeve © 101,488 
R.A. Carter, Massachusetts... 6ccc ssc céens 101,000 
Owen PB, Smee, WMorida..«.6< ss coxacaviess 101,000 
Bo, ye OUEr IBGMIRG. c.ccecisinre enim cal ae 101,000 
ME, 2535, Peete DIMIBOIS, 06.4 wien etc ctinseee 100,393 
CS, MEORGBN 5 6 os 6-6'5. 5% 2 keer ets 100,330 
Julius Berman, Massachusetts............ 100,032 
Wis ath NECN: TONE © FEES) <- 5:0 Gaia idvsigiausioe via 100,000 
Walter A. ‘Gales, TGs cs ccc ccc b0es 100,000 
G,. oO. Hornblower, Hew Notk ss ccsewss 100,000 
Morris Landan, New Yorks..c.<cccsccecc 100,000 
J. Alb-Moahistedt; New York< ... 6:¢.0003:s000% 100,000 
Phil Pomerar, PCa. «5064002 cscs saves 100,000 
A. L. Robinson, Pennsylvania........... 100,000 
Louis S. Ross, Massachusetts........... 100,000 
5 J. Schoolhouse, New York........... 100,000 
Baward. D. Seirie; (Colorado... ss..cecics00s 100,000 
Phoebe Siepp, Illinois eraichel sears tatoly o acctaretele 100,900 
Glen  Woenied WOMG: «2 5.c0. cscs heen sects 100,000 
(C. B,- Westra, SieOtGad « «osc a6 -<0.05:000 50 100,000 
H. Whittemore, ‘Connecticut...........00. 100,000 





Homer Guck Becomes General Manager of 
San Francisco Examiner 

Homer Guck, formerly vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, yesterday be- 
came general manager of the San Francisco 
I-xaminer, the oldest paper in the chain of news- 
papers owned by William Randolph Hearst. 

The newspaper business has been Mr. Guck’s 
chief hobby and interest for many years. He 
was editor and publisher of the Houghton Daily 
Mining Gazette at Houghton, Michigan, until 
he came to Detroit in 1920, to become assistant 
to the president of the Detroit Life Insurance 
Company. In this position, he took charge of 
that company’s advertising and sales promotion 
work. In 1927, Mr. Guck became affiliated with 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit and was 
made a vice-president of the company in 1928. 

For several months, Mr. Guck has acted as 
assistant business manager of the New York 
Evening Journal, which position he leaves to 
become general manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has rendered to 
its policyholders and representa- 
tives is reflected in the Company’s 
rapidly increasing business. Mean- 
while there has been no deviation 
from the sterling principles for 
which this organization has been 
noted during the past seventy- 
seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF 
LONGEVITY 


A Fine New Work of Broad Scope 
Written by Dr. F. L. Hoffman 








SCIENCE OVERCOMING DISEASE 





Vital Factors in Shortening and Lengthen- 
ing Human Life Are Discussed in 
Absorbing Style 

A vital subject, which has a direct bearing 
upon the life of every human being, is the 
maintenance of health, and every thoughtful man 
must, at times, meditate upon the uncertainty of 
human life and the possible methods by which 
life may be prolonged. While his thoughts may 
be centered upon his own individual life and the 
lives of members of his family, the broader as- 
pects of the question will also claim his atten- 
tion. 

The most important factors in the shortening 
or lengthening of human life are discussed in 
a most entertaining and absorbing style by Dr. 
F. L. Hoffman in his new book entitled “Some 
Problems of Longevity.” He takes up various 
diseases and conditions which have a bearing 
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THIS 1S A GOOD THING, JIM_7 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF MY LIFE — y 
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PUT UP THE TWENTY THOUSAND "NO LiFe INSURANCES 
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Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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upon length of life, and tells of their influence 
upon longevity, showing also the progress which 
has been made for overcoming the malevolent 
effects of the more devastating diseases. 

In general, Dr. Hoffman shows that man is 
gradually overcoming or reducing the danger 
from numerous diseases which have scourged 
humanity in the past, though there are still some 
diseases which have not yielded perceptibly to 
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scientific efforts to overcome their fatal char- 
acteristics. While smallpox has yielded to pre- 
ventive measures and is almost non-existent, 
cancer is still a great menace to human life and 
health. 

The broad scope of Dr. Hoffman’s work is 
indicated by the Table of Contents, which is 
given here: 


Introduction 

What is Longevity 

Problems of Human Increase 
The Martital Death Rate 
Fecundity and Birth Control 
Children’s Wasted Lives 

The Health of Primitive Men 
Civilzation and the Death Rate 
The Health of the Negro 

The Dangers of Motherhood 
The Bar Sinister 

Health in the Tropics 

What Causes Death 

Vanishing Malaria 

Lingering Leprosy 

When the Heart Fails 

The Increasing Menace of Cancer 
Social Diseases 

Resistant Tuberculosis 

No Diphtheria 

Smallpox and Vaccination 
What is Hodgkin’s Disease? 
What Is Addison’s Disease? 
Sunlight and Health 

The Human Constitution 

The Price of Health in Industry 
Long Life in the Army » 
Health and Long Life in the Navy 
Living Underground 

Americans in Liberia 

Health Progress of East Africa 
Living in the Arctic 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
America’s Bloody Trail 

Tired of Life 

Disease Inheritance 


An inspection of the foregoing list of chap- 
ter titles, while indicating in a general way the 
broad sweep of Dr. Hoffman’s review of longev- 
ity and matters affecting it, does not convey an 
idea of the interesting manner in which what 
might be considered a dull subject is treated. 
However, the various topics are discussed in 
such an interesting style that one beginning to 
read the book will soon become absorbed in it, 
and will gather a considerable fund of informa- 
tion which may become of much service to him 
or to his community. Public health matters are 
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justly receiving more and more attention in these 
days, and every man is naturally prompted by 
both civic pride and self-interest to promote the 
health and longevity of his own city. Such a 
book as “Some Problems of Longevity” has a 
distinct tendency to awaken interest in the bet- 
terment of health and the lengthening of life. 
Life underwriters are particularly interested 
in these subjects, and will therefore find “Some 
Problems of Longevity” an unusually interest- 
ing book. It is being published by The Spec- 
tator Company, and its price is $6 per copy. 


Dirge of Hydrant-Wattah 


Here’s a new style in reporting company and 
agency conventions. It came to light in The 
Reliance Bulletin, official organ of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, just after 
the Wilson Slick Agency convention, which was 
described in THe SPECTATOR recently : 


To the hills of Sunnehanna, 

Near the wigwams of fair Johnstown, 
Came the braves from the Home Office, 
Came they many miles from Pittsburgh 
To the council-fire pow-wow, 

To the Wilson Slick convention. 

Some bedecked in garish war-paint 
Came with quivers full of golf clubs. 
Came they here to shoot the golufs 
Out among the greens and fairways, 
Out among the tees and bunkers, 
Out among the woods and sand-traps, 
Gitche-Gurnec, laughing water. 

Chief McUormack shot a birdie. 
Chief Burnett aimed at an eagle. 


Chief Slick chased the spirit, Bogie. 
Ceddie Braun was after wampum. 
Scalps adorned the belt of Sheedy. 
Sichelstiel talked par and non-par. 
Cochran, in the rough, long grasses, 
Killed the Kenabeek, great serpents, 
Through the afternoon’s strong sun-light 
Roamed this little hunting party 

In a foursome, in a threesome, 

Over hill and dale and greensward, 
Over bridges, over-driving, 

Over-lapping, over-looking, 

Asking this of the Great Spirit, 

Asking that of Powers of Darkness, 
Slandering the Golf’s ancestry, 

Speaking evil things of hazards, 

To appease the God of Contest. 

And Old Sol, the Great and Warm One, 
Painted faces with his brushes, 

Made them red as fire or swarthy, 

But for this the braves cared little. 
Near the green grass, near the club-house, 
Stood a figure, tall and stately, 
Gorgeously attired in flannels, 

Flannels with a little green stripe, 

And a green tie, and green cuff-links, 
Green the hat-band, green the striped sox, 
3ut he didn’t came from Ireland. 

This was Alex, he of Pittsboigh, 

He, the mighty salesman warrior, 

He, who has so many trophies, 

Came he there to tell the others 

How to hunt and trap the “big ones.’ 
Ask us not who won the golfing. 

Chief McCormack, in his wisdom, 
Burned the little bits of cardboard. 
Burned the records of the hunting. 

So we have to take their statemens 
That the scores were under eighty, 
Even under other hunters. 

Thus they set another record 

For the course of Sunnehanna 

And retired to the grill room 


Where they played the game all over, 
Talking even better shooting 

Than they shot when not a’talking, 
Interrupting their discourses 

To remove from long mustaches 

Ice and mint and other bothers 

That are found in long, tall glasses. 

In the evening, in the council, 

All the hunters told their stories, 

Mist Pukwana of the Peace-pipe, 

Not of golfing, but of selling, 

Selling the Protection Perfect, 

Selling Juvenile Insurance, 

Selling the Reliance Contracts. 
Everybody there learned something. 
Great or small, they all learned something. 
Even Big Chief Scott learned something, 
Learned to smoke his Pittsburgh stogies 
*Til the fire burned his fingers 

Just because of the example 

Set before him by a Scotchman. 

Left the Chiefs, returning homeward, 
Left they many thoughts behind them. 
In the minds of all the warriors 

There is Johnstown, in Altoona, 

And the mem’ry of the pow-wow 

Long will stay at Sunnehanna. 


The Appendicitis Record of 1927 
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than the corresponding rate for England and 
Wales or for Paris. The United States, there- 
fore, occupies a decidedly unenviable position 
in a matter which is assumed to be thoroughly 
understood on the part of the average prac- 
titioner. That this is not so is clearly indi- 
cated by the facts. 
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F  aicnee could hardly change his spots with more 
pain than is caused the professional man who has 
to change his vocation and tries to maintain the income 
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men in certain specialized lines. 
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This clause is effective 


We suggest that you write us full 
particulars, with a view to ascertaining 
your qualifications to buy or sell such 
progressive features in life insurance. 
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Mr. Agent: 


We want to say to you that we are bigger and bet- 
ter equipped this year than ever before, to take care 
of your Health and Accident Business. Let’s talk 
it over! 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. W. SCHERR, President W. G. ALPAUGH, Secretary 
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We have a few openings in’ West 
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MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City 


THEMANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 
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THE TERRITORY MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. 
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